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The Use of the Subconscious as an Ally in Education 
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HE subconscious mind of the child is the sub- 
ject for discussion, but we need to consider also 
the subconscious mind of the educator, for the full 
force of the alliance in the work of education is the 
at-one-ment of mind with mind at the level of the 
subconscious rather than at the level of corscious- 
ness. What you are will draw out what is in the 
child—for good if you have found yourself and are 
no longer at war with life; for but scant good if 
your own conflict is not settled. 

Is the discipline of the child your real difficulty? 
Then the fault lies in the extent to which your own 
mind is not single and turned outward. As we look 
for the secret of power in some of those who have 
swayed the minds of men, we see singleness of pur- 
pose and utter obliviousness of self. Because David 
was single-minded, the mad King Saul came under 
his healing sway. Daniel had settled all fear within, 
so that even the beasts felt the majesty of his mind 


in its communion with the things of the spirit. 


Luther, carried away from all thought of self by the 
wonder of an ethical principle—the just shall live 
by faith—swept the multitude with him, though 
they had been ready to tear him to pieces. Lin- 
coln’s cabinet ceased their bear-baiting when they 
found his wonderful mind had but one object, the 
preservation of the Union. Your little ones will 
be all with you when your self is not in it. Impa- 
tience means that you are not suited. Apprehen- 
sion means that you are not sure of yourself. Sar- 
casm means that you would like to get a rise out of 
Johnnie. All tired out at the end of the day means 
awareness of self that lasted the long day through, 
and does not mean social-minded oneness with 
Johnnie. Nervous fatigue means that there has 
been a conflict of interests, and that neither one was 
put through. Pierre Janet, the French psychologist, 
tells us (what we already knew by experience) that 
the successful accomplishment of an undertaking 


sets free a further flow of energy which manifests 
itself as joy. There is such a thing as being 
jubilantly tired—when you have been single-minded 
and successful. 

The function of education is to be an amplifier 
to native impulse. When Johnnie comes to you he 
presents a little ego that is already possessed of 
every single human faculty in embryo, even as his 
body possesses in embryonic form every organ and 
member that is to appear in the adult organism. 
He is thoroughly a little human; but his ego must 
widen and unfold, as it takes hold on life. Growth 
comes not by accretion but by assimilation. Not 
what the child hears, but what his interest takes 
hold on, enriches him; not what his retina records, 
but what his attention connects up with, becomes a 
part of himself, although every single sense impres- 
sion carries its own weight of influence. The extro- 
verted, socially minded parent or teacher is an 
amplifying intermediary set into the circuit of the 
child’s contact with life. 

Native impulse swings in ever widening circles, 
out from the depth of the subconscious, where lies 
its wellspring of energy, over on to life and back 
again to its source, carrying an increment of power. 
Just as old Antzus gained strength every time the 
might of Hercules hurled him back upon Mother 
Earth, even so the child grows by his every contact 
with the realities of life. There is some faculty 
innate in him, as a little human, that lends meaning 
to experience. Speaking in terms of the new 
psychology, we say that his personality is made up 
of complexes, and that a complex has a native 
capacity for assimilation which enables it to take 
hold on life for its own enlargement. A complex, 
by the way, is a threefold structure,—idea, plus 
feeling, plus impulse to act. Education has the 
happy function of assisting in the assembling of 
complexes, fitting up the right feeling to the right 
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idea; for the feeling of whatever sort gives direction 
to impulse and therefore determines conduct. 

Adult experience, set into the circuit, affords the 
child more abundant points of contact with life, 
unless, as sometimes happens, the adult constitutes 
himself a ‘‘Johnnie-don’t!’’ insulator, blocking every 
impulse lest it start a world conflagration. 

Education should be a co-ordinating mechanism, 
on the line between that which native impulse is 
seeking, and all the rich abundance which life has 
to offer. 

From the psychological viewpoint the child is a 
live wire. His own little subconscious is a generating 
station. Like the Faradic current, every make and 
break of contact with life serves to increase his 
potentiality. The child who is lacking in outgoing 
impulse, the so-called “good child’’ who gives us no 
trouble in discipline, is really an insulated, shut-in 
personality who can make no growth until the current 
is re-established. The parent and teacher should 
welcome every spark of outgoing impulse, and be 
to it a conducting medium so that the child may 
come into his fullest measure of power. 

There is something else we need to recognize as 
educators and members of the social group, and that 
is that the child is already a “going concern’ when 
he comes to us. We are not compelled to furnish 
him with a single human faculty. Curiosity, initia- 
tive, pugnacity, sense of justice, loyalty, love of 
self, love of life, love of power, all are innate, inherent, 
and fully activated by what the child is within him- 
self. But just as any business is dependent for 
success on fair franchises, and freedom from burden- 
some taxation and unwise zoning ordinances, even 
so must the child be allowed full facility for expres- 
sion, and a free run for all his faculties. Discipline 
must take on never the slightest suggestion of 
repression, but must serve as ample means for safe 
direction of energy. 

In this age of efficiency we have happened upon 
an old truth, namely, that every force in nature 
is beneficent if rightly used. The lugubrious and 
pessimistic doctrine of the Fall of Man obtains 
confirmation neither from the anatomist nor from 
the psychologist. There seems rather to be a steady 
progressive unfolding and evolutional development 
in the adaptation of physical and psychic machines 
to ever-widening purposes in nature. Whatever 
there is in the child’s body, or in his impulse make-up 
is altogether to the good. Every phenomenon in 
nature proves itself to be purposive, when looked 
at with the long clear vision of life itself. Every 


faculty of the subconscious is an asset of priceless 
value in the equipment of the human being. But 
society is a little tardy in coming into recognition 
of this fact. Social training has been too much 
along the lines of repression of impulse, of cramping 
and hindering natural lines of development. The 
result has been a loss of symmetry in the character 
so formed, and a great lessening in the total poten- 
tialities of the individual. 

Puritanism as a social measure strove to rule 
joy and beauty out of life and to fill the gap with 
stern duty and cold placidity. Our own brand of 
Puritanism—so long a commodity in social life that 
we think of it as a part of human nature—takes 
the form of putting a taboo on every bit of native 
curiosity concerning many of the most vitally inter- 
esting phenomena of life. For example, we take 
ourselves out of the circuit of the child’s impulse 
toward finding out how his little body is made, and 
what sensations he can elicit from it, hoping against 
hope that his impulse will die down of itself, or that 
our action as insulator will successfully block it. 
And yet our reactions when we come upon crass 
ignorance in the adult concerning the most significant 
phenomena of birth and reproduction prove that 
we had rather counted on the survival and the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of that native impulse of curiosity. 
The faculty of curiosity in the child never fails to 
make contact with life, but at points altogether 
sordid and stultifying, since it has been deprived 
of its normal intermediary, adult appreciation of 
the dignity and rightness of every single phenomenon 
in the faculty of reproduction. The right education 
has been lacking when a high school teacher thinks 
a baby is born from the umbilicus, and when a 
mother already in labor waits to see when the obste- 
trician takes the knife to make the Caesarean section 
—for how else is a child ever born? Pathetic, 
isn’t it? But these are not isolated cases. 

We are ready enough to condemn the Chinese 
practice of foot binding as a senseless measure in 
handling the physical body, even while we devise 
ever new methods for restraining character trends. 
In our desire to be of service to the psyche in its 
unfolding, it is well for us to learn by analogy from 
the progress that has been made in the handling of 
the physical body. The orthodontist now urges 
upon us the idea that the child has none too many 
teeth in his head, even when they do tend to over- 
lap and get in each other’s way. And the surgeon 
is showing commendable respect for all the placid 
little glands he used to sacrifice so ruthlessly; for 
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now he recognizes the immense significance of 
adrenals and ovaries and parathyroids and all their 
ilk in the full rounding out of mind and body. In 
like manner we need to look upon every native 
impulse that wells up from the depths of the child’s 
fathomless subconscious as rightly derived and 
altogether to the good, if only given intelligent 
direction. 

The subconscious is really the heart of things, 
for out of it are the issues of life. What it contains 
of human faculty as compared with the reach of the 
conscious mind is as the entire body of an inverted 
cone to the thinnest veneer on the surface of the 
upturned base. The furnishings of the subconscious 
come to us largely by heredity, the dynamic expe- 
riences of our ancestors through all the ages, plus 
the further addition of our own individual experiences 
recorded day by day. All the faculties that make 
us human are present in embryo at birth, but tucked 
away all folded up and out of sight, like the two 
full sets of teeth which the X-ray reveals to us, 
present in the baby’s jaw at birth. All faculties, 
like teeth, tend to erupt in their own order and in 
their own good time. Society must simply provide 
conditions favorable for their development and 
must know that every single faculty has its rightful 
place in the well-rounded human being. 

‘“‘Expression’”’ is the slogan with which psychology 
starts us out in our work as educators and members 
of the social group; expression in the freest measure, 
with a complete ban on any idea of suppression or 
repression. To use a slang phrase, there must be 
no sitting on the lid, for when such measure is 
attempted the living force simply accumulates until 
the tension is great enough to overcome the resist- 
ance, and an explosion results. 

The new psychology has much to say of a certain 
psychic mechanism called transference. Trans- 
ference means the placing of an emotional bond 
between oneself and another, the replacement of 
indifference by a definite emotional attitude. Psy- 
chology is urging upon us the quality of relation- 
ship we should maintain toward this outgoing, self- 
returning current of vital energy in the child. 
Positive transference means a state of complete 
rapport with the child. It represents a closeness 
of contact that is like the synaptic union between 
neuron cells in the central nervous system. The 
function of a synapse is to further the transmission 
of nerve impulse. In like manner the bond of 
union between us and the child must be so delicate 
and at the same time so intimate that nothing can 


hinder the excursion of the child’s native impulse, 
through us, out into life. We should be amplifiers 
set into his circuit; and with our wider experience 
should serve to carry over his impulses into safe 
channels. By all means at our command we should 
avoid the quality of insulator, whereby the child 
would be turned back upon himself, to become a shut- 
in, stunted personality. We really become insulators 
just to the extent that we fail to find ourselves. 

When turned in on ourselves, we present no 
points of contact either for the child or towards life. 
The introverted personality should roll himself well 
out of the way of any teaching or social-serving 
class; for he is a hindrance of the worst sort. On 
the other hand, if he but unfold his own tentacles, 
in order to provide the child safe contact with life 
through him, he will find the current of his own 
impulses flowing more abundantly over on to life. 
Life can be saved only by giving life. 

Each excursion of this libido or vital energy out 
into life and back again to its source in the sub- 
conscious serves to carry with it an increment of 
power. There is a psychologic truth in that bit of 
cheap humor that says of the victim of circum- 
stances: ‘‘He will recover, but he will never be the 
same.” 

Every experience is in itself a dynamic fact. 
And what is more, each experience increases the 
sum total of available energy in the individual 
instead of making any drain on his reserve capital. 
The teacher who is ‘‘dead tired’’ because she “‘gives. 
out so much”’ is really an introvert to the extent that 
she is at all aware that she is giving. The writer of 
Proverbs had her in mind when he said: ‘There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” 

The message of the new psychology is the gospel 
of full and free self-expression. This means liberty 
as opposed to repression, but it also means re-direc- 
tion of energy as opposed to license. Expression 
by all means; direct when it serves all the needs of 
the personality, both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of the social group; indirect, that is, through 
the channels of sublimated interests, when occasion 
demands. Every single impulse is capable of subli- 
mation, which really means socialization. No single 
native tendency is capable of final extinction, nor 
would this be desirable. 

And now for a little materialism, which, after 
all, is no mean way to worship. Let us make our 
approach to the understanding of the subconscious 
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through the domain of physiology, body chemistry, 
cell disposition, and muscle response. After postu- 
lating a life principle, into whose understanding we 
may not penetrate, we may say that a child gets 
his ‘‘going’’ qualities from the state of his body 
chemistry and its influence on mind and muscle. 

The difference between that beauteous thing, 
a dynamic joyous personality, and that ineffectual 
travesty on life, the shut-in personality or introvert, 
is dependent very largely on the state of his endocrine 
glands, those little structures that elaborate certain 
powerful secretions and pour them directly into his 
blood stream. This point of view might seem to 
reduce us to an attitude of fatalism: ‘‘He is what 
he is, he can be no other.’’ But it happens that 
the activity of these same glands of internal secre- 
tion is very largely under the sway of the emotions. 
It happens further, and most vitally, that the right 
emotional atmosphere, environmental and personal, 
during childhood and adolescence is the sine qua non 
for a well-rounded adult personality. Not what 
happens to him, but the way he takes it is what 
counts; and we can help slip the right emotion into 
place. Here really is the justification and the 
inspiration for the entire scheme of education, in 
the home, in the school, and in the social group. It 
is that we may be to the child a moral atmosphere, 
nurturing, stimulating, growth-favoring, adequate. 

When the high tide of secretion from his own 
little adrenal glands gives the feel that his mus- 
cles are simply spoiling for a fight, get the same 
feel in yourself; you have had it many a time in 
childhood, and you have it now in connection with 
grown-up interests. That feel in you will create 
the right atmosphere for the child’s impulse, .and 
spontaneously you will provide for him a wrestling 
match, or a ball game, or a speed contest in school 
work, or a moral equivalent in loyalty to the group. 

When his budding instinct toward sex differen- 
tiation drives him toward self-assertion, independ- 
ence, dominance, and many another manly trait, 
have a sympathetic understanding therewith and 
give him full range for his powers, suiting them 
only to his needs as a social creature. 

When his thyroid gland speeds up all his faculties 
of mind and body, and makes him want to do some- 
thing all his,own self, let him choose his own way 
and his own time. For the child comes naturally 
to love the feel of quick-moving efficient muscles 
and of alert-moving mind. But his tempo is self- 
chosen. Only by a wise choice of stimulus should 
that tempo be speeded up by something that will 


give a lasting sense of pleasure to the child and so 
make the choice of the new tempo automatic. The 
child should come into full acquaintance with the 
delightful feel of hurry, but he should be spared as 
from a poisonous miasm any feel of being hurried. 
To feel hurried carries with it the sense of incapacity, 
the suggestion of failure. That suggestion is to be 
kept completely out of the child’s mind. Tasks 
that are too difficult for him should never be pre- 
sented, for a failure to achieve brings about a loss 
of confidence in his own powers. That idea is 
promptly dramatized by his subconscious, for the 
subconscious is an automatic artist. His drooping 
shoulder muscles, dragging feet, and the down- 
turned corners of his mouth ‘‘tell the world” how 
he feels. Unfortunately they also tell his own 
little soul. The feel of his drooping muscles is 
stamped deep on his subconscious mind, and the 
record becomes a dynamic influence. When a 
similar task presents itself, the old uncomfortable 
kinaesthetic sense will be aroused, and will hinder 
the flow of his latent powers. The teacher who 
summons to the face of the child the look of chagrin 
or of sullen defiance or of cringing fear is a devas- 
tating force in the child’s life. Throw her out and 
throw her hard! The teacher who lifts from the 
child’s countenance that harmful little muscle-set 
before it has time to register, does the child an inval- 
uable service. Call him quickly to something he 
can do. Interest him quickly in something that a 
child can see some reason for; deliver him as from 
the engulfing hold of a fatal quicksand, from even 
the slightest contact with fear. For these emotions 
sear and shrivel and delimit his faculties until 
nothing but an introverted personality remains. 
That is what is meant by the current phrase “‘infe- 
riority complex.” 

But it happens that the ego is made uncom- 
fortable by the message it gets from the muscles in 
any dramatization of failure. This discomfort itself 
is purposive on the part of nature—teleological we 
say when we want a big word. The discomfort 
stimulates to action that will bring relief. But 
sometimes when hard pressed, both child and grown- 
up resort to a compromise, which is finally unsatis- 
factory. How much tragic meaning there is in the 
saying, ‘He did it to save his face!’ His very 
features were uncomfortable, and that drove him 
to halfway measures for obtaining relief. The 
educator must see to it that the child is spared any 
such predicament; for whether the task is moral or 
intellectual or physical, the child must never be 
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forced into the ego-shrinking expediency of ‘‘saving 
his face.” 

Body chemistry and muscle feel to a great extent 
determine conduct. If we, as educators, follow 
James’ injunction and train the child to square his 
shoulders and speak in a major key, the very feel 
of his muscles will inspire courage. If we go still 


further with James and induce the child to smile. 


and turn a compliment, his muscles get the com- 
fortable feel that accompanies the sense of being a 
social creature. This is grateful to his herd instinct, 
and at the same time serves in his adaptation to 
life. If in a difficult situation we can call forth the 
child’s merry laugh and the delightful muscle sense 
that accompanies smiling features and a bobbing 
diaphragm, he comes in time to be possessed of that 
truly saving grace, a sense of humor. 

He gets the feel of being angry from his clinched 
fists, of being brave from his squared shoulders, of 
being let down and comfortable from the cast of his 
countenance, with its smiling features. It is not 
so wide of the truth when one says in jest, ‘He is 
so ugly his face must ache.’’ All muscle sense ‘is 
translated into an emotional feeling and so becomes 
a factor in determining conduct. 

If the tense muscle feel which we have been 
aware of in ourselves as the accompaniment of 
initiative and curiosity and self-assertion, and of 
interest or outgoing love, if that feel can only be 
linked up in the child with the memory of happy 
neutralization of tension by achievement of purpose 
—the sense of having put it across, as the slang 
phrase goes—then his faculty in the direction of 
each of these valuable instincts will grow by what 
it feeds on, and the child will become a human 
dynamo. 

If we as educators carefully train the child into 
clever habits of muscle feel, his character will grow 
accordingly; for experience is not alone what happens 
to us, but almost wholly how we take it. 


Capitalize the child’s curiosity, his pugnacity, 
his initiative, his restless alertness. It happens 
that the educator has already surpassed in efficiency 
that noted efficiency expert, the pork packer; for 
while the pork packer has as yet found no use for 
the squeal, the educator has fully capitalized it in 
the roar of the rooters and the deep boom of the 
college hymn. 

Native impulse is not, like the love of money, 
the root of all evil. It is life’s capital, which busi- 
ness and social forces have been clever enough to 
turn to advantage. It is the function of education 
to get in its work still nearer the head of the stream, 
so that the unfortunate channels may be avoided at 
the outset and no repressive measures may enter 
in. This is the motif of education as it links up with 
the new psychology. 

How tap the subconscious? How set free all 
these native impulses? The understanding heart 
of the educator is the key to the whole situation. 
When psychology, the child of intuition and common 
sense, made its entrance upon the stage of social 
life, it did not bring to an end the reign of its worthy 
parents. Intuition far outruns knowledge. The 
mother of seven—and two more taken on by way 
of adoption—thought she needed to apologize to 
me for knowing nothing of psychology. But when 
I pointed to the work she had successfully carried 
through, her reply voiced the whole secret of psy- 
chology: ‘‘Oh, that was just common sense.” 

Find yourself first, and then be done with self. 
Then as you come into contact with the child you 
will see in him none but rightful impulses, which 
lack only the faculty of adaptation to reality. And 
these impulses of his, finding ready rapport with 
your adult understanding, will come into fullest, 
freest expression and make glad the child and all 
about him. 


““Come let us live with the children.”’ 


Address given before Kindergarten Department, N. E. A., Oakland—San Francisco meeting 


Literature-English in the Kindergarten-Primary Unit. 


III 


By Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


FOUNDATIONS (continued) 


I’ is well to remember, always, that in considering 

the Literature-English subjects we are searching 
into the ways and means of making the most of the 
use of our mother tongue, with all that this involves 
of culture, of power, and of inner uplift and satis- 
faction. Of the subjects embraced in this cycle, 
language, ‘“‘the life subject,” is the outstanding one. 
What does language study mean to us? 


A medium of thought. 

A medium of communication. 

The center, core, of all studies. 

The test of culture. 

The hope of unifying the races of America. 


We may, and should, make of language, the study 
and the use of it, 


A joy. 
A science. 
A history. 
A tool. 


Withal, mastery of this same 
language, our wonderful and sublime mother tongue, 
is determined by the development of the finer senses 
and tastes; but inseparably bound up with this 
mastery is acquisition of certain fundamentals, 
elements, and one of the first essentials is words. 

Recent investigations have convinced some of 
our foremost educators that the paucity of the 
vocabulary of the average pupil, beyond the primary 
grades, is more directly responsible for the lack of 
success in English than anything else; that it is the 
same inadequate vocabulary which causes a person 
to thrill to a ‘‘best seller’ rather than to some literary 
masterpiece. Not a question of high ideals, not 
because of emotional crises of one type or another, 
but just a difference in “‘style’’—a matter of whether 
the language is within the range of understanding 
and appreciation—becomes the real determinant 
of the degree of popularity of a literary production. 

Particularly is the young child in need of words, 
but along with the words must come enough of 
experience to give meaning to the words. It has 
long seemed to me that much of the effort spent on 
the teaching of reading could be dispensed with if 
only we would make sure of a more dependable 
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vocabulary before we begin the actual teaching of 
reading. This should be the pre-school and kinder- 
garten’s part. Give to the child a wider range of 
language—that is, give him concepts and appre- 
ciations, with the necessary words for the thinking 
and the saying of them—and the mastery of the 
printed page will become a fairly simple matter in 
the light of modern skill in the teaching of that 
subject. And this accomplishment, tremendously 
important as it is, is only one and not the greatest 
benefit that would result from a splendidly rich 
vocabulary, with a desire for, ability in, and habits 
of constantly increasing and amplifying the vocab- 
ulary as the years go on, for through-it the entire 
Literature-English cycle would be vitalized. 

In the accomplishment of its part, the kinder- 
garten cannot do better than to make the point of 
attack that ‘‘sound sense’’ and that instinctive 
sense of ‘‘time-sound,” rhythm, with which nature 
has endowed children. Lead from the simple forms 
of child literature to those which deal with animal 
life and animal deeds, to life and deeds of other 
children, and of people, including considerations of 
time, of the elements about us (the sun, the moon; 
the wind, the weather; 
of games, riddles, plays. 


etc.), with an abundance 

Give heed in the mean- 
while to the types of words given, the classes. of 
words, and the actual words. What a delightful 
way to build up a vocabulary, and how many bug-a- 
boos would cease to exist if such a course were sys- 
tematically persisted in! 

Let us follow up some of its phases. 


Words pertaining to home life. 


Naturally, the keenest interest of the child of 
kindergarten and first grade age centers around the 
home and home life. Even this, however, is a 
progressive interest, for at first it is mainly personal, 
gradually including other things and people. Mak- 
ing use of these facts, let us select our songs and 
poems and stories accordingly, giving heed to the 
concepts and the words thus acquired. 

First let us consider some of the old, old 
Mother Plays. Do you know any child of four 
and a half or five years who does not delight in them? 
Not all children have had them, but those who have 
are very willing to have them over and over again. 
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And see what words may be made sure of through 
them: 


(a) Parts of the body. 
Brow bender, 
Eye peeper, 
Nose smeller, 
Mouth eater, 


Chin chopper, 


Knock at the door—peep in, 
Lift up the latch—walk in. 


Dance, Thumbkin, dance, 
Dance, ye merrymen, every one; 
For Thumbkin, he can dance alone. 


Dance, Foreman, dance, etc. 
Dance, Longman, dance, etc. 
Dance, Ringman, dance, etc. 
Dance, Littleman, dance, etc. 


Tickle ye, tickle ye in your hand, 
If you laugh you are a man, 

If you cry you are a baby, 

If you dance you are a lady. 


A good child, a good child, 
As I suppose you be, 
Never laughed nor smiled 
At the tickling of your kvee. 


(b) Activities. 
See-saw, Margery Daw, etc. 
Dance, little baby, dance up high, etc. 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, etc. 


Bye, baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin, 

To wrap his baby Bunting in. 


{c) Classes of people. 
This is the way the ladies ride, etc. 
This is the way the gentlemen ride, etc. 
This is the way the farmers ride, etc. 
What are little boys made of, made of? 
What are little giv/s made of, made of? 


{d) Words that tell where or how. 
Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, downy; 
And here we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go round, round, roundy. 


(e) Comparison and contrast. 
Hush-a-bye, baby, 
On the treetop 


When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock; 


When the bough bends 
The cradle will fall, 


Good-night, 
Sleep tight. 


Wake up bright 
In the morning light, etc. 


Such simple things, yet so full of meaning to a 
child of early kindergarten age! Most of them 
can be sung, practically all given in pantomime. 
During those first weeks so many occasions arise 
when the teacher needs just such as this to make 
the little tots feel that school is not so different from 
home after all, and that ‘‘teacher’’ is almost as dear 
and understanding as mother. Yet, if you will give 
a litthke thought to the matter, you will see that 
children are being led to enjoy, appreciate, use, and 
so make their own, many of the basic words of our 
language. 


(a) <A child’s delight in animals, their “sayings,” 
doings, etc., carries over from early baby interest 
into the keen joy derived from pets in the childhood 
and pre-adolescent periods, lasting with many of 
us, though in a more selective way, through life. 

Beginning with the nursery favorite, ‘ ‘Bow, 
wow, says the dog,’’ in which we have greetings 
from the dog, the cat, the hog, the rat, the sparrow, 
the crow, the duck, and the cuckoo, let us continue 
in advancing series, béing careful to include such a 
variety as to introduce the animal characters the 
children will need to know when they begin to read. 
The old, old ballad of farm and home life, The Cat 
said, ‘‘Diddle Dum Dee,” is one that may well be 
included in each year’s list, for it never fails to delight 
both kindergarten and first grade children, and any 
audience to which they may have occasion to sing 
it. 

Because this ballad is not generally known and 
used, and because I have never known it to fail to 
delight, I am going to trespass on time and space 
limits sufficiently to give it in detail. Delighted 
audiences call for it again and again after the little 
tots introduce it to them, and it is also welcomed 
by parents at Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 
It may be sung by almost any number of individuals, 
for animals and birds and insects may be added to 
suit the interest of the singer, or it may be sung by 
the entire grade, several children being grouped 
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together so as to take the part of one character. 
In passing, it may be noted that this offers unusual 
opportunity for training in sustained attention, 
and for practice in ‘‘keeping on the key.”’ 

Each child in order takes up his part, and after 
each character has had his particular solo theme, 
each, in reverse order, sings his refrain so that it 
comes back down the line and is completed by the 
first child each time. 


THE Cat saIpD, ‘‘DIpDDLE Dum DEE” 
1st child: ‘“‘I had an old cat and the cat liked me, 
I fed my cat under yonder tree, 
Cat said, ‘Diddle dum, diddle dum,’ 
Cat said, ‘Diddle dum dee.’ ”’ 


2d child: “I had an old duck and the duck pleased 
me, 
I fed my duck under yonder tree, 
Duck said, ‘Quack! Quack!’”’ 
ist child: said, ‘Diddle dum dee.’ 
3d child: ‘I had an old pig and the pig pleased me, 
* * * 
The pig said ‘Wee, wee.’ ”’ 
2d child: ‘Duck said, ‘Quack! Quack!’ ”’ 
ist child: ‘“‘Cat said, ‘Diddle dum dee.’ ”’ 


And so it is continued until the last when the 
refrain runs— 


8th child: ‘‘Hubby said, ‘Wife, wife.’ ”’ 


7th child: ‘‘Wife said, ‘Dear, dear.’ ”’ 

6th child: ‘‘Cow said, ‘Moo, moo.’ ”’ 

5th child: ‘‘Horse said, ‘Neigh, neigh.’ ”’ 

4th child: ‘‘Guinea said, ‘Pod-a-rack, Pod-a-rack.’ ”’ 
3d child: ‘‘Pig said, ‘Wee, wee.’ ”’ 

2d child: ‘‘Duck said, ‘Quack! Quack!’ ”’ 

1st child: ‘‘Cat said, ‘Diddle dum dee.’ ”’ 


From these let us pass into the type of song or 
rhyme in which only one or two animals are featured, 
each in some human situation, as, for instance, 
that quaint, universal favorite, Mr. Duck Went to 
Call on Mr. Turkey or the Three Little Kittens. It 
is an easy step from these into such stories as Peter 
Rabbit, the English folk tale of The Cat and the 
Mouse, the Norse tale of Johnny and the Three Goats, 
and the many others like these, even to The Little 
Red Hen and The Three Billy Goats Gruff, with richer 
and more direct representation of life. 

(b) Although so many of the happenings of simple 
home life, of what everyday people feel and think 
and do, have been transmitted into the animal 
world, and brought out through the types noted 
above, the child’s natural hunger for his own kind 


cannot be satisfied without tales of actual child life. 
Like grown-up children, these little tots like to put 
themselves in fancy in the place of this hero or that 
heroine. Hence, there will always be charm in 
Wee Willie Winkie, Little Boy Blue, Bo-Peep, and 
through them on into the realm of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Old-Luk-Oie, the Sandman, Mary Hay 
Davis and Chow-Leung’s The Boy Who Wanted the 
Impossible, Dust Under the Rug, etc., by no means 
failing to include The Wee, Wee Mannie and the Big, 
Big Coo, and Maud Lindsay’s How the Home Was 
Built. 

(c) When the deeper sentiments are to be 
touched upon with young children, the touch should 
be indeed light, the feeling suggested, not openly 
displayed and directed. So, in the inculcating of 
love of home and family, build from simple rhymes 
such as This is the Mother Dear, through such 
songs as This is the Loving Mother, This is the 
Grandpapa, This is the Grandmamma, into that sweet 
old I love you, Mother. But the songs and stories 
that will sink the deepest and be most often and 
most lovingly recalled in the after years are the 
bedtime stories and lullabies. What a pity that 
every parent, or certainly every mother, could not 
realize and use the precious moments just before the 
coming of sleep, when mind and body relax their 
hold upon the interests and activities of the life 
about us, and the spirit being is attuned to gentler, 
nobler things! 

Did you ever know a child whose mother sang 
to him and told him stories who did not grow up 
thinking his mother had a beautiful voice? He 
may come, in manhood, to know that his mother 
never could really sing, but so sweet will be the 
memories of those moments when she took him in 
her arms and sang to him, or sat beside his bed and 
told him stories, that all through life everything 
connected with those hours will be enshrined in the 
holy of holies of his being, and always, no matter 
what the years bring, there will be this much that 
is fine and pure and deeply emotional to turn to. 
Years and experience have brought to me an under- 
standing of life and of human nature that leads me 
to unqualifiedly condemn that system of child 
rearing which forbids the mother to hold her baby 
in her arms as the sleepy time approaches, and lull 
him to sleep with song and story, and at times with 
a sweet silent communion of spirit, which knits the 
bonds of understanding and appreciation and fixes 
them for all of life. Nor is there any extenuating 
circumstances to lead one who knows child nature 
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and mature life to do other than condemn those 
customs of a society which keeps the evenings of 
mother and father so fully occupied that they have 
no time for their children. When the child is no 
longer a baby to be held in the arms and sung to, 
the most precious hour of all the day is still those 
moments just before sleep comes, and the mother 
or father who makes a practice of sitting beside the 
child in the dark, quiet room, perhaps talking over 
some happening of the day, more .often telling a 
story and so leading the mind, spirit, into some 
desired realm of fact or fancy, is laying up treasure 
for himself and his child the value of which only 
eternity can estimate. 

One wise father of my acquaintance saw to it 
that not only was the “sandman’s hour’’ always 
observed and built around, but added to this the 
custom of having his children awakened each morn- 
ing by sweet music. With such keynotes as these, 
is it any wonder that in that home there was a 
noticeable absence of surliness and _ ill-will, while 
actual ugliness of behavior and disobedience were 
almost unknown? That father and mother have 
long since gone on to another life, but they have 
passed on to this world in the lives being lived by 
their children a richer memorial than endowments, 
libraries, or anything that material wealth could 
give. 

Likewise, the kindergarten and first grade teacher 
will do well to make the most of the rest period, 
and of the few moments just preceding it. With 
bodies relaxed and closed eyelids shutting out the 
sights that tend to call forth activity of one type or 
another let the children choose for themselves from 
among such dear expressive gems as Bye-low, Baby 
Bunting, Baby’s in a Silver Boat, Holland’s Rockabye 
Lullaby, Prentiss’ Cradle Song, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s beautiful The Sleepy Song, and Tennyson’s 
exquisite Sweet and Low. Let the peace and sweet- 
ness that are breathed by these songs and poems 
enwrap each little being as the pictures called forth 
pass dreamily before their minds’ eyes and commingle 
with an all-pervading good will. 

We are hearing much in these days of auto- 
suggestion. There is unquestionably much room 
for its use by both parents and teachers, with the 
“sandman’s hour’ and the rest period offering 
opportunities that we cannot afford to forego. But 
there is room for more than auto-suggestion at these 
times in the use of such songs and poems and stories, 
for through them some of the sentiments which 
determine the real issues of home and home life may 


be enshrined in the being. Who shall say how much 
of sweetness of being or beauty of living may not 
be given to the after life through just such things? 

(d) For the building up of a vocabulary per- 
taining to the telling of time and the measuring of 
time we find abundant material. From the Dickory, 
dickory, dock! the mouse ran up the clock, and How 
many days has my baby to play? A diller, a dollar, 
a ten o'clock scholar, on through such games as This is 
the way we wash our clothes, etc., that excellent The 
Story of the Months, and many similar ones, we make 
sure of such words as today, tomorrow, yesterday; 
time, hour, minute, week, the months of the year, 
etc. Can you think of a surer or more delightful 
way to build up such a vocabulary? And should 
you find your pupils in need of some of these terms, 
should you be in doubt as to where to find the 
material and how to present it? 

(e) In the realm of nature, what a wealth of 
material awaits us for the directing of the child’s 
attention to the simple phenomena of the universe 
about him, leading him to observe and helping him 
to ‘‘read meaning’’ into each phase of the world 
with which he comes in contact! From the Old 
Woman tossed up in a basket to sweep the cobwebs 
out of the sky, I’m glad the sky is patnted blue, etc., 
we may lead on and on into concepts and a use of 
terms of earth and air and sky; of weather, of the 
seasons, and of what they bring; of clouds and rain; 
of grass, and flowers, and grain; of birds and bees 
and insects and animals. Truly, we come now to 
one of the great joys of child life and teacher life, 
for the unfolding of the Great Book of Nature to 
these little travelers through song and story and 
poem offers both to guide and to tourist never- 
ending delights. New fields of imagery come into 
being as the child gazes out upon the sky and thinks 
White sheep, white sheep, on a blue hill, etc.; or Little 
white feathers, filling the air and the rest of Mrs. 
Dodge’s Snow; or the Jack Frost of Gabriel Setoun; 
or Over in the Meadow by Olive A. Wadsworth. 
Almost I am tempted to go on and on, quoting and 
suggesting, for visions come to me of little upturned 
faces alight and eyes looking out on our Great, wide, 
beautiful, wonderful world with joyous questing into 
the meaning of it all; | hear again a timid child, who 
had been learning Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are, say shyly but with conviction: 
“Why, they are angels’ eyes,’”’ and a brave little 
man saying stanchly: ‘I’m not afraid of the dark 
—it’s only the sun turning his face away.”’ 

(f) For counting, for the beginnings of numbers, 
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for as much of every phase as kindergarten could 
need, and to make ample preparation for all that 
the first grade will give, there is a store of rhyme 
and rhythmic song. How easy it is, and how delight- 
ful, to learn One, two, buckle my shoe, etc., and a 
concept of each number in turn as it is desired, to 
pave the way for it through some one of the many 
jingles or stories available. Absolutely this does 
away with the bug-a-boo of number work in the 
first grade, and adds another source of pleasure to 
the child’s broadening scope. 

(g) Some niceties of language, and many specific 
terms as to position, direction, etc., are another 
phase of our Literature-English teaching that we 
should give heed to. From the “up,” “down,” 
“forward,” ‘‘backward,” etc., the I put my right 
hand in, etc., of the usual jingles and games we can 
readily enough find for ourselves rhymes or stories 
for the teaching of other terms. Take, for instance, 
the myth of Aurora, and the quaint rhyme— 


“This is East and this is West, 
Soon I’ll learn to know the rest. 
This is high, this is low, 

Only see how much I know!’’ 


The niceties of language must always be to a 
great extent an expression of the finer sensibilities— 
niceties of feeling; hence, we cannot begin too early 
to help the child to gain a discriminating sense of 
values, and a vocabulary by means of which expres- 
sion may be suitably given. At first distinctions 
must be rather broadly made. 


“Tf all the seas were one sea, 
What a great sea that would be! 
And if all the trees were one tree, 


What a great tree that would be!” Etc. 


But, very soon we'll find a look of appreciative 
discrimination in the eyes at the mind pictures as— 


COBWEBS. 
“Dainty fairy lace work, O so finely spun, 
Lying on the grasses and shining in the sun, 
Guess the fairies washed you and spread you out 
to dry, 
And left you there, a-glistening and a-shining to 
the sky.”’ 


Give a class an opportunity to show you the 
difference between ‘‘But when the leaves hang 
trembling,”’ and ‘‘But when the trees bow down 
their heads,” in Who Has Seen the Wind? Asa 
rule, however, just make sure that they have, for 
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appreciation, for enjoyment, worth-while thoughts 
strikingly expressed; beautiful thoughts exquisitely 
expressed; let the teacher steep her own being in 
the thought and generously use the phraseology; 
then, provide opportunities for the children to make 
use of such thoughts and such language—just 
naturally, as occasion arises—and the results will 
be most gratifying. Even little street ruffians feel 
the spell of such graceful imagery as that of Eugene 
Field’s Fairy and Child, and many other such gems. 


“Or, you shall have two beautiful wings— 

Two gossamer wings and airy, 

And all the while shall the old moon smile 
And think you a little fairy; 

And you shall dance in the velvet sky, 
And the silvery stars shall twinkle, 

And dream sweet dreams as over their beams 
Your footfalls softly tinkle.”’ 


Could any child fail to feel an inner delight at 
the sheer forceful beauty of that? Even the ‘‘Misty, 
moisty morning,” ‘‘Whisky Frisky Hippity Hop— 
Whirly, twirly round and round—Furly curly what 
a tail!—Snappy, cracky,” etc., do their part, and 
all along the way there are such rare gems available 
as Rosetti’s The Bow That Bridges Heaven, and 
Blake’s A Laughing Song. 

I sincerely wish that every teacher of the kinder- 
garten would read and ponder over Dr. Alphonso 
Smith’s What Can Literature Do For Me? in the full 
knowledge that at no other time in his life will the 
the child’s mind be so open nor impressions made 
so lasting. 

(h) And there should be many many things 
given just forfun. Certainly simple tongue twisters 
aid greatly in enunciation, while riddles readily 
capture a child’s interest and lead him to search 
diligently for hidden and suggested meanings. 
Would any of us be willing to forego having the 
children of this and succeeding generations add to 
their stock in trade Humpty Dumpty, Two Legs Sat 
Upon Three Legs, Little Nancy Etticoat, Old Mother 
Twitchett, etc.? Aside from all other considerations, 
many of these old riddles, saws, and tongue twisters 
are classics of our language and give an insight into 
earlier life-and-language customs not to be acquired 
elsewhere. 

(i) Patriotism. From the very first day, and 
every day, we shall want to include some of the 
things that help create or enkindle and impress a 
zestful love of our bigger home, our Nation. One 
of the first things memorized should be the Flag 
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Salute and pledge of allegiance; one of the first songs 
taught should be America—the first stanza. How 
dearly even the youngest of the kindergarten chil- 
dren love these! How proudly the one chosen to 
lead in the giving of the salute and the pledge stands! 
Try it when you will, how many times will you fail 
to have some child, when you allow the children to 
choose the song to be sung, ask to sing America? 
Note how quickly each child will rise at the first 
notes of it. Most of this work comes most readily 
with what is given in connection with special days, 
and is reinforced in many other connections, espe- 
cially the home project, nature study, and seasonal 
work. 

Have we exhausted the different lines of thought 
and the different language, or word types available 
for study with such young children? By no means. 
But any teacher who will carefully cull over the 
selections available for kindergarten and early first 


grade work, and analyze them along lines similar 
to those suggested above, will doubtless be surprised 
at the content and the vocabulary thus included. 
Almost I am tempted to list basic jingles, rhymes, 
poems, songs, stories, search out the specific fields 
of thought, specific ideas and ideals suggested or 
disclosed, and count the words. I have no doubt 
that most of us would be surprised at the wealth of 
opportunity thus disclosed. 

Surely, if we will but keep our objective before 
us, analyze our problem, cull over the material so 
lavishly available, and let the true beauty and 
power of it fill our own beings, we shall find little 
trouble and much joy in the insuring of appreciation 
of and skill in the use of our mother tongue which 
will go a long way in preparing for the splendid 
structure of American citizenship for which we are 
laying the foundation. 

(To be continued.) 


A Plea for Teachers 


‘‘\WITHOUT vision the people perish.”’ 


be little vision. 


Without education there can 


Of education it may be said that ‘“‘It is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


It will be greatly worth 


the effort if we can impress this thought upon the young manhood and 
womanhood of the Nation and redirect their interest and patriotic zeal 


to the idea of making a proper contribution to educational work. 


It is 


regrettable that so few young men and women, equipped for such service, 


are nowadays disposed to give their time and talents to teaching. 
cation needs their young eagerness, zeal, and enthusiasm. 


Edu- 


There is no school of discipline more effective than that in which the 


teacher go2s to school. 


We could do no greater service than by con- 


vincing those young men and women who have enjoyed educational 
opportunities that they owe a reasonable share of their time and energies 


to teaching. 


The strenzth and security of the Nation will always rest in the intel- 


ligent body of its people. 


Our education should implant conceptions of 


pablic duty and private obligations broad enough to envisage the problems 
of a greatly distraught world. More than anything else, men and women 
zed the capacity |to see with clear eye and to contemplate with open, 


unprejudiced mind the issues of these times. 


Only through a properly 


motivated and generously inspired process of education can this be accom- 


plished.—Warren |G. Harding. 


First Grade Geography 


By Edna A. 


First Grade Geography is not 
exactly a study to be written large upon the 
day’s program and featured in the curriculum, it 
is a subject that every teacher of beginners is bound 
to teach none the less; for geography is but the 
study of man in relation to his environment, and our 
task is, first of all, that of helping little children to 
adjust themselvs quickly and happily to a novel 
environment. 

To state the problem even more definitely, How 
can we most effectively aid the little newcomers to 
orientate themselves as to space, time, and social 
relationships in the strange new world of the school- 
room? 

No one can fail to notice during the first few 
weeks of the term flustered little people, blundering 
about, taking every possible wrong turning, wan- 
dering into strange nooks and corners, being rescued 
and returned from the fifth grade room, the stock- 
room on the third floor, and other unexpected places. 
Sometimes the wanderer is blissfully indifferent as 
to his whereabouts, one place being apparently to 
his mind about as good as another; sometimes he 
is fearful, panic-stricken. I was told of one little 
fellow who, every day for the first two weeks, 
would frantically clutch at the skirts of the teacher 
who was watching the incoming lines. ‘Take me 
to my room,” he would beg piteously. ‘‘I’m afraid. 
I don’t know the way.”’ ‘‘Go with this boy,’ she 
would suggest, ‘he will pass right by your door.” 
“But I might lose him—I might get the wrong 
boy,’ and he would begin to sob, trembling with 
fear. 

An extreme case like this, suggestive of abnor- 
mality and nervous instability, nevertheless reminds 
us that the change from being mother’s baby, con- 
stantly cared for, incessantly watched, and con- 
tinuously coddled, to being a schoolboy, ‘‘on your 
own,” the responsible agent of your own destiny, 
is in some cases frighteningly abrupt. 

So much for space. As for time, that seldom 
enters into a child’s reckoning. There are those 
who disappear at recess, thinking school is over for 
the day. Others ask at night, ‘Shall we come back 
again?’ and at noon, “Is this recess?’’ or ‘‘Have we 
had recess?”’ Only about half of the class can tell 
definitely whether it is morning or afternoon. 


Collamore 


As for social relations, every year a few children 
balk at the door of the schoolroom and refuse to 
enter, showing either that they are distressingly 
shy, or that some prejudice against school has 
already been created in their minds. Two of the 
brightest little fellows in my room last year stren- 
uously objected to entering the schoolroom. Their 
reasons, which I did not learn until later, were 
enlightening. This was George’s protest, ‘They 
say you have to mind her, and I expect she’ll ask 
me to do something I don’t want to do, and then 
what shall I say?’’ George is an only child, much 
loved and very independent. 

Roland’s foresight saw a gloomy future. “I 
don’t feel as if I wanted to go into a schoolroom and 
sit still behind a desk all the rest of my life.”’ Verily 
a dire prospect for a vigorous, enterprising six-year- 
old. 

Such incidents reveal some of the fear, distrust, 
suspicion, that are stirring within the child who 
must venture forth all by himself into an unknown 
world, one not of his choosing. One of the ten 
principles of business efficiency, as outlined by a 
pioneer in that field, is that the whole organization 
be informed by a single spirit by constantly showing 
the relation of each to the common purpose, the 
general good. Fear, distrust, and suspicion -must 
leave the child’s mind before he can be a helpful 
unit in an efficient school. 

Last year I determined to meet the three geo- 
graphical needs of my flock, orientation in space, 
time, and social relationships, by immediate and 
definite instruction. Along with the three R’s I 
taught three W’s,—‘‘Where are we at?” ‘‘Who’s 
who?” and ‘‘What’s what?” 

Every day for the first month we went together 
on little voyages of discovery. At first we simply 
went to the schoolyard and back, and practiced 
making a line—of sorts—where we would be expected 
to stand at the conclusion of recess. Later we 
explored both yards, going out one door and in 
another, we walked around the block, and across 
our special crossing where the traffic officer stands. 

As soon as we could travel together in a proces- 
sion not too ragged nor so very noisy, we explored 
the inside of the building. We visited the kindergar- 
ten, then the other grades, each in turn. We went to 
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the principal’s office, the nurse’s room; we visited 
the janitor among his boilers, the cooking class amid 
their pots and pans. Nobody seemed to feel our 
visit an intrusion. It was arranged after a con- 
ference with the prospective host or hostess and it 
rarely lasted more than two minutes. Occasionally 
a school would show us something of special interest, 
or sing to us, or courageously request us to sing for 
them. The cooking school had an apparatus dem- 
onstrating the value of milk as food that held our 
attention for some time. The children needed no 
special entertainment, they were contented to gaze 
about them, wide-eyed and admiring, drinking in 
the strange sights. 

In the talks that followed these brief excursions 
it was amusing to note how very few things had 
escaped notice,—‘‘the glass box for fish,” round 
ball in a frame, with different colors on it,’”’ “great 
big seats and desks full of books,’’ ‘‘a lot of red 
leaves in the window,” ‘Indian pictures,’’—we had 
an eye for everything. 

After we had been the rounds as a body, different 
children were sent on errands to different. parts of 
the building. ‘‘Who knows the way to the office? 
To the janitor’s room? To grade six—where Elsa’s 
sister is?” Every room had somebody’s brother 
or sister in it, which helped more than anything else 
in establishing identification. I usually sent two 
children together, one who knew the way, and one 
who did not, or one who was eager to go with another 
who was a trifle reluctant. Other people got into 
the way of asking us to run errands for them, which 
made us feel very important and responsible. 

The errands, that we might not be considered 
nuisances, were often pleasant ones,—a gift of 
flowers, the loan of a book or picture, the exhibition 
of some curio, such as a visiting alligator, an arma- 
dillo basket, a new mechanical toy. My pupils 
may not know the slogan, ‘‘Bring the whole child 
to school,’’ but they are motivated by one which 
adds, ‘‘with everything that is in his house.”’ 

These errands, intended to give training in finding 
one’s way about the building, following instructions, 
and repeating correctly a verbal message, had 
another immediate effect; they brought the children 
into friendly contact with the pupils and teachers 
in other rooms. This process of getting acquainted 
I furthered by introducing to the school most of the 
visitors who came to it. When the janitor came to 
adjust the seats, I explained just what things he did 
to help us, and what we could do to help him. Most 
introductions were brief, ‘“This is Betty’s mother. 


Won’t you stand and say, ‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Ward’?” ‘This is Frank Barnard. He comes from 
grade five where they had the Indian pictures.”’ 

The class rapidly developed a general friendliness 
that had to be restrained; it proved so warm as to 
be embarrassing. Not to cluster around a visiting 
mother as soon as school was out, not to hug the 
principal, not to shout out a welcome to the grade 
seven pupils, who were most popular,—these were 
necessary prohibitions. 

When the superintendent was making his first 
visit since this class had entered, I was unfortunately 
called out of the room. I don’t know just how they 
entertained him, but upon his departure they burst 
out, even, I fear, before he was out of hearing, ‘‘Oh, 
isn’t he a nice man? Don’t you love him?’”’ Then, 
without waiting for a response to what was plainly 
a rhetorical question, some one added, ‘‘I think he 
takes pictures,’—a tribute to the comprehensive 
gaze of the trained supervisor. 

They gradually learned to modify spontaneity 
with caution, to be cordial without being effusive, 
to cross the street without pausing to embrace the 
policeman, so big, and jolly, and helpful, and gen- 
erally to assume the dignity of an experienced first 
grader. 

About Christmas time, when even the least 
friendly of mortals feels the stirrings of the altruistic 
impulse, their affections rose to fever heat. They 
conceived the staggering ambition of making a 
present for everybody in the whole school. Some- 
body suggested making gifts for the kindergarten, 
then for one class after another, for no grade could 
be left out, until the whole project was outlined 
with the sort of enthusiasm that makes a task not 
only feasible but imperative. 

So we actually did it. The presents were of 
course simple. Those for the kindergarten and 
primary grades were envelopes to hold the Penny 
Savings Stamp books. They were handmade from 
strong gray paper and ornamented with a cut-out 
paper doll, or an appropriate symbol. I suggested 
several symbols; the popular choice was a key. 
They drew around the key pattern, filled it in with 
yellow, and outlined it with black. When asked _ 
the meaning of the symbol they told a visitor that 
it meant that the bank men would keep their money 
locked up safe where robbers couldn’t get it. I had 
suggested that ‘“‘Saving is the key to success,’ but 
they preferred the simpler interpretation. 

The upper grade gifts were booklets, either 3”” x 
6’’, containing five sheets, for spelling, or 8’’ x 4”, 
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with four sheets, for writing. The covers were of 
the same strong gray paper and tied with worsted. 
The decoration was in a few cases landscapes done 
in colored crayons on white drawing paper, 2’’ x 5”. 
Most of the booklets, however, were ornamented 
with cross-stitch designs done with crayon on quarter 
inch squared gray paper. 
and such fun to make. We did dozens in different 
colors for seat work. A Christmas tree design in 
red and green was in favor for the spelling booklet, 
but other designs in violet and green, blue and 
black, were decidedly decorative. 

We followed the advice, “Send your Christmas 
gifts early,’ and delivered them in person on Monday 
of the last week of school before the holidays, so 
that they might be utilized that very week. 
body thanked us most politely. Grade two wrote 
us a letter. Grade three came in to show us their 
booklets in which they had written a Christnias 
poem. They read us the poem. Grade four had 
copied a song in their booklets, and they sang the 
song for us. Grade six and the kindergarten had 
Christmas trees and they invited us to march around 
them. Grades two and three sent down the five 
best spelling booklets for us to admire. Grade five 
gave us a special performance of their Christmas 
play. 

Grade seven, the grade the children had unan- 
imously chosen as the very nicest grade of all, invited 
us to their room for a half hour program. The 
two grades entertained each other, turn and turn 
about, with mutual admiration. When the children 
returned to their room, they were given boxes grade 
seven had made for them. 
uted them. 


They were very effective 


Every- 


Two big fellows distrib- 
The boxes were handmade, gay with 
Christmas seals and bright with ribbon, and so 
delightfully tiny that each was a tight fit for the 
two animal crackers it contained. This wonderful 
present quite outshone teacher’s gift, for teacher 
belongs to us, and attention from grade seven is as 
favor from the gods. They fairly gloated over those 
darling little boxes. 

After Christmas there was no need of further 
social integration; the children felt very much at 
_home with their big brothers and sisters. I never 
during the whole year heard any child complain of 
being teased or tormented by an older child. 

The development of time consciousness can 
hardly be hastened. At least half the children 
grow very gradually into its realization. For the 
first few weeks I took pains to explain carefully, 
“This is recess,—time to eat our lunch and play 


together in the yard.” “It is time to go home to 
dinner, we shall come back at two o’clock.”’ ‘We 
are going to practice the fire drill. We shall not 
need our lunches, shall we? Nor caps and sweaters? 
Nor pencil boxes, nor anything else in our desks?”’ 
“Tt will be recess time in five minutes. I am going 
to ask Bobby to get ready now, because yesterday it 
took him seven minutes to put on his things, and he 
had hardly any time to play.”’ 

Later I asked such simple questions as, ‘‘What 
day is this?” ‘‘What day was yesterday?” ‘To- 
morrow will be what day?” ‘‘What month is this?” 
“Does your birthday come this month?” Neither 
the clock nor the calendar get much attention until 
late in the year when conceptions of time have grown 
less vague. I am aware this is different from the 
usual practice, but I write of children as I find 
them. 

One development in our pursuit of geographical 
knowledge came in response to Richard’s question. 
“IT saw a trolley car with a sign I could not read. 
It wasn’t—’’ and here he rattled off the names of 
both east and west bound trolley cars that pass 
through the street where he lives. Richard is a 
little foreigner whose parents know hardly any 
English. He had puzzled out the signs by him- 
self, his private enterprise in the study of phonics. 
Some one suggested ‘Sand Car,’ but Richard knew 
it was a harder word than that. At last a child 
shouted, “‘Special Car,’’ and the puzzle was solved. 

Our school is near two parallel lines of cars. By 
pooling our information we thought of all the signs 
on the cars, and had them written on the board. 
It was suggested that if we knew how to read the 
signs, and there was an old lady who couldn’t see 
very well, we could tell her what car was coming. 
Signs were printed and hung around the children’s 
necks, and they played they were trolley cars, until 
all who wished had learned to read the signs, and 
were prepared to serve their hypothetical old lady. 

The names of the streets were next asked for, 
and all the near-by streets were listed on the black- 
board. ‘“‘What street do you live on?” ‘In what 
direction is it?’’ ‘Point to the north. What street 
leads north?” ‘Point east. What street goes east 
and west?”’ 

Local geography is a third grade subject, isn’t 
it? I should not have felt justified in introducing 
it myself, if it hadn’t crept in under the mantle of 
phonics. But it sharpened the children’s attention 
for all signs passed on the way to school, and rapidly 
increased their familiarity with the neighborhood. 
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All this study had been immediate and concrete. 
The spiritual orientation so thoughtfully carried 
out in the kindergarten, to establish the relationship 
between the child and those who serve him,—the 
farmer who raises vegetables, the cow that gives 
milk, the sheep whose wool helps to keep folks warm, 
—was not discontinued. Every day something was 
put upon the screen to remind us of the workers of 
the world. A series of posters illustrative of various 
trades, a series of charts from the industrial cabinet, 
these helped broaden our information and our sym- 
pathies. 

There has been a noticeable tendency among 
recent writers for children to provide material that 
will help them interpret the world immediately 
about them, to tell tales of real life instead of imag- 
inary adventures among fairies and impossible 
animals. Books, text-books, at least one magazine, 
have been written by those who have this laudable 
purpose clearly in mind. I had intended to present 
to the children much of this material, to experiment 
with its possibilities of interest. But my small 
public was clamorous for the old favorites, for ‘‘the 
story you told us that day in the kindergarten,” 
“the one about the giant that my sister says you 


’ 


know,”’ and so on, and I hadn't the heart to refuse. 


So still in my school 


“Waving wands 
The fairies walk, 
And witches scold, 
And bears can talk.”’ 


Most good verse for children keeps delightfully 
close to the real life of real children. I believe I could 
compile a volume of one or two hundred verses inter- 
pretive of the child’s experience. Such a poem as 
Stevenson’s Escape at Bedtime is an ideal ‘“‘geog- 
raphy” lesson. Indeed nearly all of his verses are 
charmingly actual. It is also easy to select songs 
and pictures that are both attractive and “‘true as 
true.”’ 

This article is merely suggestive of a line of 
thought along which many minds are working. Its 
need is apparent to all who watch little people groping 
their way blindly through a strange, confusing world. 
If we teach them enough first grade geography to 
make them feel at home in the schoolroom, we have 
helped them towards the final goal, of feeling as 
much at home in the universe as a little child in his 
Father’s great house. 
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Christmas Chimes 


WELCOME the chimes of the Christmas cheer 
As they sound from the far-away; 
Welcome the spell as they draw more near 
And over us win their sway, 
Welcome the Christmas Day. 


Welcome their peace—’twas their burden of old, 
In the hallowed and far-off time; 

Welcome the spirit, more valued than gold, 
That throbs in the Christmas chime: 
Seek for that blessing sublime. 


Welcome the chimes of a larger peace, 
Working the weal of a world, 

Telling when wars of the nations shall cease, 
Tyranny deathward be hurled, 
All the flags of good-will be unfurled! 


—Benjamin R. Bulkeley in Christian Register. 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


HE Salary Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association has issued a comprehensive 
report, Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends tn 1923. 
It is very technical and difficult to understand, but 
one gathers vaguely that the outlook is not bright 
for the restoration of 100 cents to the teacher’s 
dollar. There are nearly a hundred tables giving 
computations on every possible phase of the situa- 
tion. These tables, gathered with great effort and 
skillfully arranged by experts, are doubtless good 
for several years tocome. Speaking of the tendency 
to mislead public thought by references to annual 
salaries, which figures, in many cities, sound quite 
liberal, the report says: 

“There is always danger that the unthinking 
citizen will hear of salaries of $1,200 and $1,500 
being paid to teachers and mentally label them as 
very high. At the time this report is being written 
bricklayers in some of the larger cities are getting 
$12 and $15 and in some cases more per day. At 
that rate of daily wage the bricklayer would need 
to work only 100 days in the year to earn the teacher’s 
‘high salary,’ leaving him the other 265 days free. 
Turn the calculation round and the salary of $1,000, 
$1,200, and $1,500 does not become a large daily 
wage, especially when it is considered that a teacher 
must live the twelve months of the year even if he 
does earn it in ten. In addition to carrying the 
living expenses for the entire year the teacher is 
under heavier ‘professional overhead’ than are most 
workers in other fields. Every few summers he is 
expected to attend summer school at an expense 
which usually takes the savings of the period since 
the previous attendance. He is also expected to 
dress up to a given standard, contribute liberally 
to all community undertakings, travel, read good 


books and many of them, attend professional meet- | 


ings and take advantage of other forms of self- 
improvement, all of which make him worth more 
to the community which he serves, but all of which 
costs him more than he gets in return, saving the 
satisfaction of a worthy service better done.”’ 


It seems that the smaller cities are the worst 
offenders in permitting the continuance of low 
salaries. They pay the price in professional effi- 
ciency, however, inasmuch as teachers tend to use 
them as practice places in which to gain experience 
with which to enter another field where better 
salaries prevail. 

On the whole, salaries seem to be on the increase. 
Many cities pay a maximum and some a minimum 
elementary salary of at least $1,500. This is better 
than the meager wage of pre-war times. Kinder- 
garten salaries run about on a level with elementary, 
especially where the hours are the same. The 
main issues now seem to be to prevent tax money 
from flowing away from adequate salaries into 
necessary building projects, and to build up a solid 
professional basis behind such adequate or even 
liberal salaries. In the section relating to ‘Salary 
Schedule Principles Tending to make Teaching a 
Profession,”’ the report gives the following require- 
ments, going into each in detail: 


1. Salary Schedules Should Recognize the Value 
of Training. 


The Value of Experience. 

Must Discourage or Prevent the Employment of 
Teachers with Less than the Accepted Min- 
imum Training. 

4. Should Provide Financial Recognition for Work 
Requiring Special Training in Addition to 
Regular Training. 

5. Should Make no Distinction Between the Work 
in the Different School Divisions. 

6. Should be Based Primarily Upon the Salaries 

Which Will Attract Capable Women. 


bdo 


Speaking of provision 5 the discussion says in 
part: 

There is no evidence showing that the teacher 
in the lower elementary grades does not need or 
could not make as valuable use of as much training 
for her work as the teacher in the high school. * * * 
There is reason to believe that a teacher in the 
primary grades with training comparable with that 
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of the teacher in the high school can make the expe- 
rience of the children under her direction richer, 
more complete, and more valuable to society.” 

This report can be had from the headquarters of 
the N. E. A., at Washington, D. C., $1.00. 


A Needed Book 

WE have known from the first that the key to 
successful project work lies in an intelligent grasp of 
industrial work. Teachers who may be weak or 
even incorrect in theory, but who have a natural 
control of material, are far more successful with the 
children than the teacher who is well fortified with 
theory but helpless with her hands. For years there 
has been great need that the whole matter of the 
Industrial Arts be brought to a focus. There has 
been much confusion of thought as to just where 
we stand with the younger children. We have been 
swept from emphasis upon technique and results to 
an almost chaotic condition of freedom, to say 
nothing of intermediate theories. Now comes a 
book which separates the chaff from the wheat 
and sheds light upon the entire situation. 

Once more Dr. Frederick G. Bonser has done a 
fine piece of thinking for us; and the addition of 
the name upon the title page of Mrs. Lois C. Moss- 
man means that in this book theory and practice 
are nicely balanced. The ideas contained are the 
result of about twelve years’ experience with elemen- 
tary children at Teachers College, New York. 
Surely such a book will find a waiting world in 
education. 

The first five chapters are somewhat in the nature 
of the untangling of a great skein of rich but mixed 
material. Clearly, calmly, and logically the subject 
of Industrial Arts is elucidated in its relation to the 
elementary school,—its actual scope, its psychology, 
its relation to fine arts and its application to the 
curriculum in general. There is no_ particular 
emphasis upon character building, but it is always 
implied as a valuable by-product. The relation 
of employers, employees, and consumers is also 
carefully considered. As the book passes on to 
practice, one enters vicariously into a wonderful 
world of industry made possible by the numerous 
illustrations and the generous amount of information 
and detailed instructions. While the possibility 
of making many useful or beautiful articles is always 
in evidence, technique and “results’’ are never 
specially stressed. It is the human element that is 
always uppermost and it puts the subject in its right 
relationship to the schoolroom. ‘The specific head- 


ings are Food, Clothing, Shelter, Utensils, and Records. 
A chapter at the end gives a brief history of the 
development of the idea of Industrial Arts in this 
country. It clears up much confusion of thought, 
and we suggest that it be read the first thing when 
studying the book. There is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter. 

Considered as a text-book, the volume is pre- 
pared and adapted to grade work and not to the 
kindergarten except as an inspiration. The kin- 
dergartner would do well to use in connection with 
it the little book Purposeful Handwork mentioned 
last season and written by Jane McKee (Macmillan 
Co.). It bears directly upon the kindergarten prob- 
lem and is written in the same spirit as the more 
comprehensive book (Industrial Arts for Elementary. 
Schools, Bonser and Mossman. Macmillan Co.). 


Democracy Again 


DALLAS LorE SHarp is still talking about democ- 
racy in education, and talking well. He may push 
his arguments a little far at times, but he is such a 
delightful writer that one cannot resist reading 
him. His little volume Education in a Democracy 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), made up of previous ad- 
dresses, is a handy and enticing book for an evening 
at the fireside, and has certainly influenced many 
thoughtful readers. If one does not agree with 
Professor Sharp, he is, at least, stimulating. Do 
you remember this? 

“The law of Heaven and of our approach to 
Heaven, which we call Democracy, demands that 
we love one another. Love waits on understanding; 
understanding on personal acquaintance; and such 
acquaintance awaits nowhere so unreservedly, so 
honestly, so generously, as at the wide-open door of 
the common school. Greater love (speaking demo- 
cratically) hath no man than this: that a man rich 
and cultured send his son and his Jittle daughter to 
his neighborhood public school; and if he is afraid 
of the school, that he and his wife go with their 
children and camp in that school and get other 
fathers and mothers to camp with them until they 
have made that school safe and fit for their children. 
For verily, verily, | say unto them a school in their 
neighborhood that is not safe and fit for their children 
is unfit and unsafe for all children and a menace to 
the neighborhood. 

“The schools of Hingham do need my boys as 
much as my boys need the schools. * * * Silver and 
gold have I little, but I have four wholesome, intel- 
ligent, clean-minded boys. I will give them. 
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Besides my own eternal debt to this dear land, I 
happen to owe my country four good citizens * * * 
and I will pay what I owe, and pay it now, into the 
great savings-bank of democracy, the common 
public school. What else can I.do and be an 
American? * * * Shall the newcomers from over- 
seas find only Schoelenburgs, Chiofolos, Kozlofiskis, 
Salomaas, and twenty other nationalities in a high 
school, with never a Sharp or a Smith among them? 
Are these foreigners to be the only ones to receive a 
democratic education; the only ones to follow the 
traditions; the only ones to support the institutions 
and live by the principles of our fathers?” 

Here he quotes the casualty list for New England 
for January, 1919, eight foreign names. 

“Not many Sharps and Smiths among these 
eight. Dear gallant souls! how well they learned 
and lived their democracy! My own were too 
young to go, but they would have gone—to fight, to 
die, had the war lasted longer. Jf my four boys could 
fight for democracy in France, they can go to school 
for democracy in the United States.” 


Mr, Bailey Talks 


For many years the name of Henry T. Bailey 
has been a name to conjure with among educators, 
—at first in New England, and now more often in 
the Middle West. He is still an incomparable 
speaker, with something well worth saying, and a 
delightful way of saying it. Pausing in his work 
at the Cleveland School of Art to address a con- 
ference at Bridgewater Normal School, he uses a 
unique simile. He is speaking of the potential 
powers of the educative process: 

“If we knew water only below 32 degrees, we 
would know it only as a solid, and nothing in its 
history would appear to lead us to expect the mirac- 
ulous change that occurs at 33 degrees. But at 33 
degrees the solid becomes liquid. The cold unac- 
commodating mass becomes an accommodating 
mass. It is drinkable, usable for all sorts of ends. 
It will float loads, irrigate crops, turn mills, dilute 
concentrated acids and dyes. It makes wells, rivers, 
brooks, oceans, clouds and rainbows. * * * At 212 


degrees another physical miracle occurs. Water 
becomes an invisible vapor, steam, a thing of such 
high potentiality that it must be treated with pro- 
found respect. Properly controlled, it now becomes 
of incalculable value to man. 

“So it is in the process of education. Until a 
child can read he is a cold solid mass, a dead weight 
upon society. The first aim of education is there- 
fore literacy. The temperature must be raised 
above 32 degrees. The human ice becomes water. 
The one who teaches a child to read works a mira- 
cle.” 

Passing on to the miracle of liberated thought, 
occurring in the higher grades, the speaker con- 
tinued: 

‘“‘New subjects added to the curriculum, more 
intensive training, specialists and what not are but 
means and methods for raising the temperature to 
the boiling point, and they are inefficient unless 
they do just that. * * * And all tests and standards 
of efficiency, all sliding scales and mid-year pro- 
motions, are but convenient devices for measuring 
the temperature of the water that is being heated. 
They are all useless when the temperature has 
passed the boiling point. What do they amount to 
in the presence of liberated thought? A Columbus, 
an Elder Brewster, a LaSalle, a Franklin, an Edison, 
a Burbank, a Henry Ford, or any other, no matter 
how humble, has passed the boiling point, steamed, 
expanded, come to a realization of himself as a free 
self-active individual.”’ 

Mr. Bailey does not tell us what to do with the 
individual who never seems to come to the boiling 
point, the poor inert ones who never seem to expand. 
Probably they do expand under his genial influence. 
But he adds: 

“It is no small task to volatize the common 
water of democracy as it flows through our public 
schools, to say nothing of the lukewarm water that 
pours into our college halls. Only teachers with 
enthusiastic love can do it. The greatest asset in 


an efficient public school: system is an efficient 
teacher.” 
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Oh what shall we give onChrist-mas Day To Moth- er dear, to Moth - er eae 
| | 
hap- py sur - prise on Christmas Day We'll give to Moth-er dear 
| — p f marcato 
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And this we shall say onChrist mas Day,‘‘Now close your eyes and 
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close youreyes,,Now o - penthem wide,” on Christ-mas Day,‘‘ Andlook at your sur - prise!” 


Christmas Boxes 
By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


A Cornucopia with Easy Decoration 
OLD a 9” square of light green paper on one 
diagonal. Illustration 1. 
Fold side a, b to diagonal. Repeat with side a, 
c. Keep folded, turn paper over and fold triangle 
d, e, f with point d on diagonal fold. Unfold square, 


refold on diagonal and cut out part of small triangle 
Illustration 1a. 


d, e, f. 


Open paper and fold down small triangle. Cut 
a 4%” square of red paper on one diagonal. Slip 
one Of these red triangles under small green triangle 
that you folded down. See picture. 


Finish folding cornucopia and thread in a 13” 


red string and tie ends. See picture. 
A Double Basket for Candy and Nuts 
Fold 6” square of gray paper as indicated in 
Illustration 2. 
Fold the diagonal on opposite side of paper from 


the two diameters. Paste two 1” red squares as 
shown in Illustration 2. ; 

Paste these on opposite side from diagonal fold. 
Bring the two points marked X together and on 
across each other to opposite folds to form the two 
pockets of the basket. See picture. 

Fold down extending ends and cut off on fold. 
Thread in red cord and tie at top of basket. 
picture. Tie ends of string. 


See 


A Candy Basket 
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Fold a 9” square of green paper in sixteen squares. 
Cut off one row of four squares. Illustration 3. 
The paper is now 3 squares by 4 squares. 

and cut as shown in Illustration 3a. 

Cut off the two parts marked X. Slip the two 
folded ends marked O over the half square L to form 
end of box. Repeat at opposite end. The ends 
may be held down with a little paste but it is not 


Fold 
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necessary. Crease all folds well before forming box. 
Fold the strip of four squares on long diameter, 


cut. You now have two strips of green paper 4% 
square by 4 squares. Use one of these strips for the 
handle. 


Slash a piece of white tissue paper, 614’’x 10’’, on 
four edges and place inside basket. 


It is now ready 
for candy or nuts. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING: 


DRAW PICTURES ON BOARD - 
PASTE BOY AT -X- IN EACH PICTURE 


CHANGE CANDLE 
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A Carnival Project 


Worked out by the Children of the Marshall School, Dubuque, Iowa 
Grace Leathers, Director, Miriam Healey, Assistant 


‘TCHE carnival’s here! I saw it last night,” said 
Billy. 

“Yes, and I’m going this afternoon,’’ added Don- 
ald. 

‘“Yes, and there’s a clown, ’n’ ponies, ’n’ dogs, 
’n’ balloons, merry-go-round, ferris wheel, ’n’ every- 
thing,’”’ chimed in Ned. 

This was the chorus which greeted the kinder- 
gartners’ ears one bright morning during the open- 
ing exercises. Every one knew what the. carnival 
was, and not a thing had missed the eyes of those who 
had attended, and not a word missed the ears of 
those who had not. All were alert, attentive, and 
filled with interest. 

That morning, as usual, the marching time was 
spent in the open air. One child suggested at once, 
‘“‘Let’s go to the carnival.” 

The carnival was several blocks away, but all 
were good walkers, and when the vote was put to 
the children, it was unanimously decided to go to 
the carnival grounds. After a walk of about fifteen 
minutes, the city of tents was reached. 

As there was no morning performance, the chil- 
dren were free to inspect the grounds, and they saw 
the merry-go-round, the ferris wheel, trick dogs, 
ponies, side shows, ‘’n’ everything,”’ as the children 
say. 
When they returned to the kindergarten, it was 
all talked over, and they told what they had seen. 
Of course there must be a carnival in kindergarten. 
That had been decided by some of the older children 
on the way back, and they knew just how they were 
going to make the tents and the merry-go-round. 
They named over the things that were needed to 
begin the work. 

The next morning nearly every one had remem- 
bered to bring some material to work with, card- 
board, string, empty boxes, paper dolls, tissue paper, 
crepe and wrapping paper, and many other things. 

For a week the children worked steadily and at 
the end of that timme there was a fairly good repro- 
duction of the carnival. Four large tables were 
placed together for the grounds. The first thing 
constructed was the main tent. Heavy wrapping 
paper was first used, but it was not satisfactory. It 
was a rainy morning and one little girl offered the 


use of her umbrella. It made a good framework 
and, after securing it in place, it was covered with 
paper. Seats were made, also the ticket man, and 
his box at the entrance. A trapeze, race track, 
clowns, monkeys, and spectators were put in place. 
Small tents were added for the side shows, and cages 
for the animals. Some of the animals were cut 
from paper and others made from plasticine. There 
were merry-go-rounds of various styles, and one girl 
succeeded in making a ferris wheel that would really 
go round. Small flags which had been contributed 
were floated from the tops of the tents, giving a very 
festive appearance to the grounds. 

During this time, the opening exercises were 
spent in learning songs about animals, clowns, and 
stories were told along the same line. At game time, 
the ‘‘merry-go-round”’ was played, and the children 
enjoyed this especially when they were chosen to be 
the ticket man. ' 

One morning before the opening of kindergarten, 
some new music was being tried, when a little boy 
and girl became the center of attraction. The boy 
was going through some clownish stunts, and the 
little girl. was dancing gracefully to the music. The 
other children were watching the performance, when 
one exclaimed, “It’s just like a real carnival.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s play carnival right here in kindergarten,” 
they said, and arrangements were made for a per- 
formance next day. 

Each child was to think up some stunt that he 
could do for the entertainment of the others. Tissue 
paper caps and fancy parasols previously made were 
brought forth, bells, a horn, a hoop for the trick dog, 
and several other things that could be used were 
placed on a table ready for use. Then tickets were 
made and as a little test in memory each child was 
given a ticket to take home with him that noon, to 
be brought back the following morning to admit him 
to the carnival. 

Arriving at school the next morning about eight- 
thirty, we found half a dozen children there ahead 
of us, each one holding the precious carnival ticket 
in his hand, and eagerly asking, ‘‘When’s the carni- 
val going to begin?” The ticket man was appointed 
and he stood at the entrance and collected the tick- 
ets. Only four out of the twenty-six children had 
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forgotten their tickets. It was decided that these 
should fix the chairs, water the animals, etc., which 
they willingly agreed to do. 

When the chairs were arranged, the band began 
to play (oh, yes, we had music, piano, horn, and 
bells), the spectators took their seats, and the show 
was on. 

Volunteers were called upon to give their stunts. 
At first the timid ones hung back. A bag of lolly- 
pops was brought forth and it was announced that 
every one who did a stunt would be given one of the 
candies, and each one tried to think up something 
todo. If they wished music, the piano was played, 
and they were allowed to use any of the material, 
as the hats, parasols, balls, and other things which 
had been placed on the table. 

The numbers were varied and showed consider- 
able originality on the part of the youngsters. There 
was the clown who with his queer antics made them 
all laugh. Four of the little girls dressed themselves 
in the fancy caps and danced. Two others carried 
the parasols and did rhythm work with them. One 
boy said he was a trick dog and immediately a little 
girl announced that she would be his master, so she 
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had him bark, sit up, run, jump over a stick, etc. 
Another girl took a basket of paper flowers in her 
arms and danced, scattering the flowers as she went. 
Two boys did a jig. One child said that she could 
dance on the crosses. Going to the blackboard she 
got a piece of chalk and drew about eight crosses at 
intervals around the circle. “Play any kind of 
music,’ she said, and then she danced around the 
ring. When she came to the crosses, she stopped 
and extended her arms and pivoted and then danced 
on until she had been all around the ring. There 
were galloping ponies, a tight rope walker, and tricks 
with the balls. Suddenly one little boy, the most 
timid of all, who had never been willing to skip or 
enter any of the games, stood up, and in a happy 
voice said, “‘I got a stunt,’’ and without waiting a 
second he began to turn somersaults and handsprings 
back and forth across the room, which brought forth 
much applause from the children. 

Every child in kindergarten contributed to the 
program. The performance lasted an hour and a 
half. The children voted it a success and asked to 
repeat it the next day, which was done, the children 
adding to and improving many of the stunts. 


Bean Bag Gifts 


For the poor little child who does not have even 
an extra good dinner on Christmas Day we can 
surely provide some little gift. Each year I make 


used for eye. 


p 


bean bags of some description for my first grade. 
One year they were in the shape of bunnies made 
from gray cotton flannel and filled with corn, no 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


Stringing Christmas Stars 


At Christmas time I had always hung my stars 
separately with wool. Last year I conceived the 
idea of stringing them on No. 70 thread, tying each 
with a knot to keep it from sliding. We find that 
the smaller the stars the daintier, but if the larger 
ones, perhaps two inches in diameter, are used at 
the bottom of the tree, and they are graded to very 


tiny ones as they go toward the top, it gives a very 
pretty and fairy-like effect. We have always made 
ours of white, but if the tree is decorated in silver 
or gold, stars of the same would be attractive. Stars 
strung in this way can be festooned very gracefully. 
MepaA L. BEEKER, 
Eastwood, N. Y. 


A Silver Christmas Tree 


A PRETTY effect can be secured by trimming the 
Christmas tree in silver. Tin foil and silver alu- 
minum paint can be used to great advantage. The 
paint can be used on pine cones, nuts, paper stars, 
cornucopias, etc. The tin foil can be shredded and 


sprinkled over the tree. By cutting sheets of tin 
foil first from one side and then from the other, 
without cutting through the edge zigzag festoons 
may be made. InMA M. WAGNER, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Christmas Candlesticks 


CANDLESTICKS to hold our Christmas candles, 
with which we decorated our room at Christmas 
time, were molded by the children of material made 
from this recipe. 

Two cups of cornstarch; two cups of water; 
four cups of salt. Mix the salt and cornstarch 
thoroughly, add the water and mix; place on stove 


and stir until it gets thick. This will be very soon. 


Then take it off and knead with the hands as dough. 
This amount makes enough for twenty children. I 
prepared the material at home and brought it in a 
damp cloth to kindergarten on the day we used it. 
The candlesticks are very white and have a little 
sparkle. The mixture is easy and clean to mold. 
EUNICE WINN SMITH, 
Independence, Mo. 


Another Christmas Candlestick 


Spoots three or four inches tall, painted green, 
make very pretty candlesticks, the hole being just 


large enough for a small Christmas candle. 
Emma L. HAmMmonp, Westfield, Mass. 


A Gift for Father 


A oirt which the children may like to make for 
their fathers is a necktie holder. Take a post used 
with the second gift boxes and glue a buttonhole 
twist spool on each end about one inch from the 
end. Enamel any desired color. Take a silk cord, 


used with sewing cards, and cut off the needle. 
Knot at both ends. When the holder is dry, tack 
the cord to each end of the holder just outside the 
spool. Gild the heads of the tacks. 

MAUDE E. WALKER, Providence, R. I. 


A Recipe Book for Mother 


For a gift for their mothers, kindergarten chil- 
dren may cut from old magazines advertisements 
having recipes with colored illustrations. The illus- 
trations are cut out and pasted on a 6” x 6” white 
paper. Below this they paste the recipe, which 
has been neatly trimmed, being sure the printing 


-is right side up. Six of these sheets with a bright 


colored front and back make an attractive book. 
On the front there may be pasted a picture of a 
mother cooking. 
JEAN E. KINNIBURGH, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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A Paper Christmas Tree 


MATERIALS needed: Clay or plasticine. 


Green construction paper, 7%4”’ x 8”’. Brown water color paint. 
paper, 


Meat skewers. The parts of the tree are traced for or by the 
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children on green construction paper, using the 
accompanying patterns. After these parts are cut 
out they are put on the meat skewers according to 
number. If holes are punched in the center of each 
part they can be more easily put on the skewers. 


The meat skewers should be painted brown. Stand- 
ards may be made of clay or plasticine to set the 
trees in. 
STELLA MICHELSON, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Pin Trays for Christmas Gifts 


Last Christmas the children in my kindergarten 
said they: wanted to make something for their 
mothers that they could really use and after a dis- 
cussion of various things they decided to make pin 
trays. 

They modeled them out of clay in any shape 
or size which they wished to have and after the trays 
had dried for a day or two, flowers cut from wall 


paper books were pasted on for decoration. Instead 
of pasting on the flowers as we did, designs could be 
painted on with water colors, which would make 
the trays attractive. The trays were finished with 
a coat of shellac. 

The mothers appreciated their gifts because of 
their usefulness. 


HELEN McCSWEENEY, Waterloo, Iowa. 


A Simple Christmas Tree Ornament 


A SLIGHT variation of the familiar daisy chain 
makes a simple ornament which the youngest chil- 
dren enjoy making. 

Clay beads should be previously prepared by 
the children and allowed to dry with a hat pin or 
knitting needle run through the center of each. 
These can be colored later if desired. 

Each ornament requires— 


1 needle and thread. 

1 clay bead. 

6 parquetry circles of rainbow colors. 
5 one-inch straws. 


String as in accompanying illustration. The 
bead is used to give weight and cause the ornament 
to hang from the branch. A bit of tinsel tied just 
above the bead makes the ornament more attractive. 

LoLitaA HOLMEs, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Two Christmas Suggestions 


ARTICLES made of wood or cardboard can easily 
be colored in an attractive way by using crayola and 
coating with shellac. Very pleasing effects are 
produced by blending colors and the children delight 
in making combinations. We have colored toys, 
boxes, and furniture in this way. It worked well 
at Christmas time in making gifts from round wooden 
boxes. 

I have used paraffin as a medium for suspending 
decorations from the ceiling with excellent results. 
Being white it is not conspicuous and the butter- 


flies, birds, bats, etc., seem to be really ‘‘on the 
wing.’’ Chewing the paraffin is the only way I 
have found of getting the right degree of softness, 
but it is tasteless and the process is not as disagree- 
able as it sounds. Fasten a thread to the object to 
be hung, press the free end into a small lump of the 
paraffin, place it on the end of a window pole and 
push lightly against the ceiling. I have hung paper 
chains in this way as well as Christmas lanterns 
and things that fly. 


NELLIE H. SHumway, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Christmas Star Cookies 


HAVING become tired of the inevitable candy 
cane and orange on our kindergarten Christmas tree, 
we decided on something different, even though 
it took a little more time outside. As far as actual 
cost went, we found it did not make our expenditure 
any more to give “Christmas Star Cookies’ than 
it did to buy the usual quantity of canes and oranges, 
—and with the cooky each child had an ice cream 
cone. 

To make the cookies, one may use his own 
particular rule for any crispy sugar cooky. I give 
one below if you have no other in mind, for these 
are deliciously snappy. The cooky dough was 
rolled very thin and small cookies cut from it with 
a star shaped cutter. These were iced with pink 
icing,—a tiny drop of strawberry extract added 
to white frosting will give a delicate pink. While 
this icing is soft, sprinkle red sugar over the top to 
give a sparkling effect; and on each point of the 
star place one of the flat colored candies, used on 


birthday cakes;—choosing the brightest ones. 
These are most attractive, and really seemed to us 
to savor much of the spirit of Christmas. 

Below is a suggestion for a crispy dough. 

Work ¥ cup of lard until creamy, and, while beat- 
ing, add 1 cup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 4% cup milk, 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix and sift 24% cups 
flour with 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder and 34 tea- 
spoonful salt. Toss 4 of this mixture on a floured 
board, and roll as thin as possible. Shape with the 
cutter, and bake on greased pan in moderate oven. 

If your kindergarten class is small, the cooky 
dough could be made and shaped by the children, 
who will doubly enjoy having a “finger in the pie,” 
the icing and decorating being the surprise of the 
party. As a rule, however, the majority of public 
kindergartens are not arranged to make cooking 
experiences in the schoolroom practicable or even 
possible. 


BERTHA E. TERRY, Meriden, Ct. 


Decorated Odds and Ends 


Our little children were very proud of the library 
books which we .borrowed from our State Library 
Commission, but as we have not sufficient shelf 
room our “housekeepers” found it a problem to 
keep the books not in circulation in an orderly 
condition. 

We made some book ends of blocks of wood 
discarded by a carpenter. These blocks were first 
sandpapered smooth by the children and then 
covered with white shellac. When dry they were 
painted with black enamel and decorated with 
bright designs cut from a good quality of colored 
paper and pasted on very carefully. 

We also found a combination of enamel and 
paper cut-outs very effective in decorating olive 
bottles, pickle jars, coffee cans, cigar and tobacco 


cans. If thoroughly cleaned, neatly painted and 


decorated with good taste by means of the cut-outs 
they make very pretty collar boxes, handkerchief 
boxes, vases, etc., for gifts. The cans are also 
handy containers for the smaller articles in our 
school home. They also make pretty substitutes 
for flower pots. 

Gray, white, and red are: satisfactory as back- 
grounds, and are pretty decorated with simple black 
silhouettes, but perhaps black is the most practical 
where funds are low, because it is nearly always 
possible to get donations of left-over automobile 
paint. The children can often clean discarded 
brushes with turpentine and save the expense of 
new ones. 


ALICE MACE, Konawa, Okla. 


Economical Book Ends 


UsE two large Hershey’s cocoa cans. Remove 
paper labels and paint them a light gray or a rich 
brown with any good oil paint. After the paint 
has dried trace some picture illustrating a Mother 
Goose rhyme on one side of each can and paint in 
colors. After all the paint has become dry fill the 
cans with sand from the sand table. Close the top. 


The children respect these book ends more than 
the boughten ones and are glad to help the teachers 
keep the books in order with them. The pictures 
serve as decoration and a step toward learning the 
rhymes. Some very attractive book ends were made 
for father and mother at Christmas time. 

JEWEL Brown, Richland, Tex. 


Tour to France, Belgium and England 
July 1o—August 29, 1923 
(Continued) 


The Day at Sévres—July 28 

MEMBERS of the International Kindergarten 
Union have added another wonderful experience 
to the many which have resulted from relationship 
to this great organization touching so many phases 
of life in so many countries and in so many places. 

When the letter from Mlle. Amieux, Directress 
of the Normal School at Sévres, was read at the 
Louisville meeting in 1922, bringing with it a vision 
of participation in the graduation of the first group 
of young French women trained under methods 
and principles allied to those which the International 
Kindergarten Union is pledged to support and 
further, it seemed a dream that could not possibly 
come true. 

In order to insure the necessary support and 
background, should the vision materialize, the 
members of the Union gave assurance of approval 
and co-operation, and the first indication of mate- 
rialization came when Miss Curtis, our Director in 
France, came home in the early part of this year 
and suggested the possibility of working out an 
acceptable tour with the aid of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, which should include the 
two objective points of an International Educa- 
tional Congress at Sévres and a day at the Com- 
munity Center at Liévin to come in touch with 
the culmination of the work of the French Unit, 
as well as an opportunity to see many world famous 
objects of interest in Paris and other sightseeing 
trips, and this tour brought our vision into realiza- 
tion. 

It is my province just now to touch upon some 
of the experiences of the day at Sévres, which was 
the center from which all radiated as it was the 
real starting point of the tour. 

An invitation extended to each member read 
as follows: 


Miss FANNIEBELLE CuRrrTIS, Directrice du Jardin d’ Enfants ‘‘Unit,”’ 

Miss MARY Moore Ork, Directrice-Adjointe du Jardin d’ Enfants 
‘‘Unit,”’ et 

MADEMOISELLE A. AMIEUX, Directrice de l’Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure de Sévres, ont l’honneur de vous inviter au Congrés 
International d’ Education Enfantine qui aura lieu a Sévres, 
a I'Ecole Normale Supérieure, le Samedi 28 Juillet de 9 
heures 30 a4 15 heures 30. 


We left our hotel in the ‘‘Char-a-bancs,”’ which 
became to us a most delightful method of trans- 
portation, a little after nine o’clock on Saturday 


morning, arrived in good time, left our wraps with 


the young girls in charge of the cloakroom, and 
went upstairs to the lecture hall. 

A long table was arranged with speakers sitting 
on one side facing rows of chairs on the other side 
in which were seated the guests from abroad, guests 
from Sévres and vicinity, graduates, students, mem- 
bers of the staff, and other interested friends. 

All were comparatively near together, making 
a somewhat intimate meeting and exchange of 
ideas rather than a large formal gathering. 


The following program was presented: 
PROGRAMME 
AMERIQUE 
Miss FANNIEBELLE CurRTIS, Directrice du Jardin d’ Enfants 
‘‘Unit’’— Ouverture du Congres. 
Miss ELLA RutH Boyce, Présidente de la Section Américaine de 
l'Union Internationale des Jardins d’ Enfants—A //ocution. 
Miss ANNIE Laws, Présidente du Comité des Dix-neuf de 1’ Union 
Internationale des Jardins d’Enfants—Afer¢u sur) les 
Jardins d' Enfants en Amérique. 
Miss May Murray, Secrétaire del’ Union Internationale des Jardins 
d’Enfants—L' Union Internationale des Jardins d' Enfants. 
ANGLETERRE 


Miss MARY GREAVES, Directrice-Adjointe du Mather Training Col- 
lége— Nursery Schools. 
BELGIQUE 
MLLE. DecorpDeEs, Professeur A l’Ecole Decroly—Afpergu sur 
quelques principes de la méthodé Decroly. 
SUISSE 
MLLE. LAFENDEL, Professeur A la Maison des Petits a l'Institut 
J. J. Rousseau 4 Genéve—La Maison des Petits. 
FRANCE 
MLLE. A. FANTA, Présidente Fondatrice de l'Union Frangaise des. 
Jardins d’Enfants—Aiistotre du Jardin d’ Enfants de 1908 
a 1921. 
Mite. A. Directrice de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure de 
Sévres—Le Jardin da’ Enfants ‘‘Unit’’ en France. 
Déjeuner—Allocution de Miss MARY Moore Orr, Directrice- 
Adjointe du Jardin d’ Enfants ‘‘Unit."’ 
Visite de Exposition des matériels et des:travaux d'enfants 


Cinema—Le Jardin d’ Enfants ‘‘Unit’’ dans les régions dévastées 
de France 


Miss Curtis was greeted with enthusiasm and 
many kindly appreciative words were spoken of 
her unfailing interest and helpfulness. , 

We were all proud of our new president, Miss 
Ella Ruth Boyce, who made a fine address. 

Helpful and interesting messages came from 
the various representatives of educational interests. 

It was my pleasant privilege to be seated next 
to Mile. Fanta. As she was particularly desirous 
of speaking to the visitors from a distance, many 
of whom understood only English, and as I was 
equally desirous of approaching the ones familiar 
only with French, we had a fellow feeling of a new 
experience of speaking in a foreign language and 
encouraged each other as much as possible. I 
assured her that all. understood her English and 
she was equally reassuring with regard to my French, 
thanks to my two good friends, Mme. Nonnez and 
Mme. Sealey. 

Mrs. Craig, the fairy godmother of kindergarten 
enterprises, acted as general interpreter whenever 
the occasion required. 

After the addresses came a most delicious lunch- 
eon with many surprises as those present will re- 
member. 

My seat between Miss Orr and the Mayor of 
Sévres, a very genial and interesting man, proved 
a delightful opportunity for pleasant intercourse 
and all seemed to enjoy the social occasion. Miss 
Mary M. Orr, Associate Director of the Jardin 
d’Enfants ‘‘Unit,” gave the following toast: ‘In 
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England, few farmers’ dinners are complete with- 
out the drinking of the old toast ‘Speed the Plough.’ 
Let us then ‘Speed the Plough’ in the gardens and 
nurseries where all little children may receive a 
joyous, happy education. 

‘The child, the world’s greatest asset, the hope, 
nay, rather, the promise, in all lands of future ful- 
filled ideals. He is the same in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, America, indeed the 
same all over the world. 

“Tet our last toast, our last word, be: 

‘‘*Speed the Plough’ in all the children’s gardens 
all over the world.” 


Miss Mary Moore Orr 


Mile. Amieux 


Then came a visit to the well furnished and 
equipped practice rooms and kindergarten. Samples 
of work of the training class were exhibited. There 
was a walk through the beautiful gardens, with a 
fine view from one of the terraces; little chats in 
broken English and French with groups of students, 
who also sang to us; moving pictures of the work 
of the French Unit; all seeming more real to us 
now that we were so near the scenes of action, then 
adieux and a scattering of the party as some returned 
one way and others by another to our home city 
of Paris, from which we departed on so many delight- 
ful expeditions, and to which we always returned 
with renewed pleasure. 

When I had the opportunity I asked Mlle. 
Amieux if she would not give me a little background 
for the sketch of the day, which I had been asked 
to make, and a letter came shortly afterwards which 
seems so interesting and illuminating that I am 
sending it with the sketch hoping that all may 
have the opportunity of reading it. (Page 436.) 

The result of the International Educational Con- 
gress should be to bring us all into closer relation- 


ship in aims and plans, to encourage exchange of ' 


ideas and students, and it would be a great advan- 
tage if we could also meet each other in language 
and expression that could be mutually understood. 

Our day fired us all with the ambition to come 
more closely in touch with all—ideas, workers, 
students, and language. 


ANNIE LAWS. 
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Addresses Given at Sévres 
Opening the Congress 
By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director of the Jardin d’'Enfants Unit 


IN opening this Congress I know that, with 
me, you are impressed with the significance of the 
occasion. For many years of my life I have been 
interested in the education and welfare of young 
children. My chief interest centered in the chil- 
dren of my own New York and the United States. 

In 1914 the great devastating world war came 
and I, in New York, by day and more especially in 
the long night hours, always thought of the misery 
of the innocent children on whose territory the 
world tragedy was taking place, where it seemed 
that the very stars of civilization were being blotted 
out. Inthe years since 1914 we have been coming to 
a realization of what it means to think with the inter- 
national mind and to feel with the interracial heart. 

My thoughts range over the years of war and 
the years that have elapsed since the armistice. 
I have lived and, through the Jardin d’Enfants 
Unit you have lived, with the French people and 
her refugee and rapatriated children on the territory 
which was bombed, gassed, and destroyed by war. 

The group of thirty Americans gathered here 
today represents the larger group in America who 
held out their hands to France in the hour of her 
crucifixion. You have reverently paid your tribute 
at the grave of the unknown soldier; many of you 
are having your first impression of Paris, with her 
traditions, art, civilization. No other city gra- 
ciously offers so much to her own people and the 
world. Having been introduced, I dare to hope 
that you will come again and again and that one 
day you may know her more intimately. After 
Paris you will go to Touraine, the garden of France, 
then her battlefields and the sections she is so hero- 
ically endeavoring to reconstruct. I hold no brief 
for France, she gloriously holds her own, but I 
have for you today a word picture that I have lived. 
with for years: 

FRANCE, 


“Who knows the heart of her 
Through all the years? 
We asked joy, art of her, 
All the gay part of her. 
She hid her tears. 
Therefore men deemed her loose! 
She, nothing caring, 
Told not a world obtuse 
All her soul’s strife: 
Secret her inner life, 
Griefs, fears, and daring. 


‘Then when the trumpets blew, 
Instantly, silently, 
She, with no outcry drew 
That glorious sword of her 
Kept burnished reverently. 
Others with words would sue, 
This was the word of her! 
Then was her heart revealed 
As the banners above her; 
Then were men’s eyes unsealed: 
Till e’en her foes love her.” 
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Being an American I have been fortunate indeed 
to have,had this international experience. A lover 
of my own country, I am awake to the danger to 
her and to the world of America’s present isolation. 
We have not finished the part which we under- 
took when our doughboys moved on Chateau- 
Thierry. Because America is so far away and 
because of insidious propaganda, it might be easy 
for her to forget. All the gold of the world (and 
most of it is now in America), all the material pros- 
perity, cannot make for service and joy in life, if 
we stand aloof. 

I am not a statesman, I am not even a politician, 
I scorn the words “entangling alliances’’ as out- 
worn. America has not officially told France that 
she will stand by if her territory is again invaded. 
Just to myself I say, and if you like you have the 
privilege of saying it also, in its application to 
America: 


“Brethren, how must it fare with me, 
Or how am I justified, 
If it be proven that I am he 
For whom mankind has died; 
If it be proven that I am he 
Who being questioned denied ?”’ 


When you go through the beautiful civilized 
country of France, sometimes remember with a 
prayer that she is patiently holding the Ruhr until 
she has assurance that the Treaty of Peace will be 
carried out. In no other way can she survive. 

On the heights of Lorette, near Liévin, in the 
Pas de Calais, there are thirty thousand graves 
marked with thirty thousand white- crosses like 
lilies in a field. The sons of the allies lie there. 
In the midst there is a lighthouse and every night 
ats light will shine out in the surrounding country. 
We have no such lighthouse in America; France 
is fortunate to have such a shrine. When you see 
that lighthouse next week I am very sure that you 
will carry home with you an international light 
in your soul that nothing can dim. For the sake 
of the children of the world in whose service we are 
today hold your torch high! 

The preceding address by Miss Curtis was 
given in French by Mrs. Helen M. Craig, who said: 

“It is with great emotion that I have accepted 
Miss Curtis’ invitation to be her interpreter to you, 
the hyphen as it were, between our language and 
yours, between my country and my native land. 

“For thirty-four years I have been interested 
in kindergartens in the United States, and all this 
time my fondest dream has been to see develop 
all over the world this system of education, which 
is ideal not only for little children, but whose prin- 
ciples are applicable to all ages. 

‘Therefore, it is with profound joy that I find 
myself here among you today, to witness the begin- 
ning of the realization of my dream.” 


Greeting from America 


By Ella Ruth Boyce, President of the International 
Kindergarten Union 
It is with a deep sense of appreciation for the 
opportunity that I rise today to respond to the 


invitation to greet this company in the name of 
the kindergartners of the United States of America. 
For I stand as the representative of a mighty host 
of its thousands of kindergartners, and I am address- 
ing a group so wide in its interests and activities 
that it thrills one to be a part of it. 

The International Kindergarten Union has 
always appreciated the word ‘‘international”’ in its 
name, and has always had a vision of the time when 
it should be more truly international in its activities. 
It has always had international features, unit mem- 
berships in New Zealand, England, Canada, China, 
Mexico, Japan, and France. At its conventions 
there is always a note of international relationship, 
with usually one representative or more from some 
country other than America; once indeed we met 
in Canada. 

This is the first time that the keynote of the 
meeting is definitely that of internationality. We 
therefore feel this as an historic moment, and 
deeply appreciate our privilege as participants. 
Today we see the culmination of years of untiring 
effort. 

Meeting here today, speaking different languages, 
doubtless in our daily work using different materials 
and probably different methods, one common emo- 
tion grips us, animates us. We have one idea, 
our reverence for childhood. 

The belief that early childhood is the most 
precious thing in the world and that to conserve 
and develop it is the highest possible mission is 
the foundation stone of the kindergarten move- 
ment, the real reason for our being here, the expla- 
nation of our special interest in each other, for each 
of us in her own way is a part of the great move- 
ment to have this truth recognized in the world. 

Many of us rejoice that other movements than 
our own are emphasizing the importance of early 
training, that new developments in psychology are 
reaffirming what we have always held. Surely 
our war weary world today cries aloud for some 
deliverance from its many woes. In no better 
way can this be brought about than by training a 
generation to follow after us, better equipped, with 
ner vision, and with greater power than we have 

ad. 

There have been many explanations as to why 
civilizations have failed. Is it not the true expla- 
nation that they have failed to look well to the train- 
ing of their children, so that feeble generations 
have followed, unable even to sustain, much less 
advance, the accomplishments of their fathers? 

«This is, I believe, the first international meeting 
ever held whose purpose has been the discussion 
of this type of child welfare. At this time, may 
I be permitted to apply to Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 
an appreciation I once heard her give to another 
great leader. In the years to come, when meetings 
such as this shall be the usual ones, when their 
influence shall be widespread, looking back over 
the history of this development we shall realize 
that it was she who blazed the trail. Since we 
have been in Paris, we have heard her friends here 
call her ‘‘Captain,’’ and it seems a title well deserved, 
one we might well adopt, proud to march with her 
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able lieutenant, 
“‘Childhood.”’ 

There are thirty of us who journeyed across 
the j Atlantic together to be here today, kinder- 
gartners and their friends. Others have come 
from shorter distances. Though we are not, as we 
meet here, great in numbers, still, reckoned in the 
miles we have traversed, we represent vast territory 
and in the groups for which we are delegates we 
represent great numbers. 

Miss Laws will tell you how our American repre- 
sentation has come about. Miss Murray will tell 
you of the extent of our American work. It is my 
part to say with heartfelt appreciation a word of 
greeting to you all and to express for the delegates 
gathered here and for the United States our feeling 
of the privilege it is to be here; more especially 
to express to Mademoiselle Amieux, the Directrice 
of the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres, and 


Miss Orr, under her banner of 


are here today to celebrate the culminating feature 
of the tour in the present International Educational 
Congress in Sévres. 

The I. K. U. has been the medium through which 
many of these representatives received their knowl- 
edge of the good work that has been going on in 
France during the past few years in the develop- 
ment of educational and recreational plans for the 
little ones of the various communities, and, becom- 
ing inspired with the desire to come into personal 
touch with the leaders and workers in this move- 
ment for the betterment of the race through the 
children, they have come across the water to meet 
and greet you. 

Our Alma Mater, the I. K. U., came into exist- 
ence thirty-one years ago with the expressed pur- 
pose of assisting in the establishment of high stand- 
ards of training for those who are to undertake the 
education of the very youngest children. 


Speakers and friends at Normal School 


to the first graduating kindergarten class our appre- 
ciation and deep friendship. 

This is a moment of high participation when, 
giving of one’s presence here, each receives deepened 
inspiration, courage, and faith. Though we be 
few in number we have heard how a little leaven 
may leaven a great mass; how a grain of mustard 
seed may multiply. As we go forth from this 
meeting and return to our own felds of work, may 
each of us take from it a spark of its fellowship and 
inspiration, which shall so shine in each spot of 
the world where we are living that the glow of its 
light and truth may illumine the minds and hearts 
of many we touch. 


The Kindergarten of America 


By Annie Laws, Chairman, Committee of Nineteen 
of the I. K. U. 

I HAVE the honor today to represent the com- 
mittee in America, as Miss Curtis has so ably repre- 
sented that committee in France, which has heen 
instrumental in bringing many of the delegates who 


Two other objects have been kept constantly 
in view, one to bring into active co-operation all 
who are working in this direction, and the other 
to gather and disseminate a knowledge of the move- 
ment throughout the world. 

The great World's Fair, held in Chicago the 
year following our organization, offered unequaled 
opportunity for bringing at once into close touch 
widely scattered groups, individuals, and interests, 
as representatives were being gathered at this time 
from all over the world to present in material form 
or to give expression in written or spoken word to 
the great achievements of the world up to that 
time, and the somewhat new aspect of child edu- 
cation embodied ‘in the kindergarten movement 
was included in the great International Congress 
as one of the topics for discussion at that time. 

From small beginnings this organization has now 
become large and influential and each year its inter- 
national aspect becomes more and more apparent 
as relationships are established in every corner of 
the world. 
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During the period of the war stress, when every 
material and spiritual force that could ‘be com- 
manded was needed to preserve the equilibrium of 
the world, a committee, called the Committee of 
Nineteen from the number of members included 
in it, was temporarily transformed into a Com- 
mittee for the Conservation and Protection of Chil- 
dren During the War. 

Possibly the title seemed to cover too great a field 
but it expressed our great desire to stretch out moth- 
erly arms to all the little ones over the world needing 
protection and loving care, even though but a few 
comparatively speaking could be enfolded in them. 

In a circular letter which was widely distrib- 
uted at this time, one of the leaders, Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrison, whose book on A Study of Child 
Nature has been translated into many languages, 
said, in a brief statement of how best to serve human- 
ity, ‘Can we serve our country better than by 
helping the child welfare movement to prepare 
stronger, more efficient, and better citizens for 
the problems which must inevitably follow the 
close of the war?” 

In this same letter, our beloved Fanniebelle 
Curtis, who has been for many years a leading 
spirit in this movement, said: ‘‘We have offered 
to our allies spiritual and material gifts in the time 
of their greatest need for the protection of the 
most precious possession of any nation, its children. 

“The country which has not suffered invasion 
can never know the supreme sacrifice of war. While 
we are never forgetting the home problems I am 
urging that we may make every effort to give all 
that is financially necessary during the period of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation overseas. 

‘Thus shall the American Branch of the I. K. U. 
continue its bit by making permanent the joy and 
happiness which is the birthright of children and 
in the days to come the memory of having helped 
to do this bit will be an inheritance of the I. K. U.” 

One of the past presidents who had opportunity 
of seeing some of the results of the work said: ‘‘It 
is inspiring to realize that all over the world we are 
finding wider opportunities than ever before to 
contribute in some degree to the solution of world 
problems and world needs. The training for social 
service which is so naturally a part of the privilege 
and responsibility of every kindergartner makes it 
possible to render truly valuable aid in various ways. 

‘“‘T am especially happy that we are able to share 
in the task of reconstruction through support of 
our own Kindergarten Unit, which is faithfully pur- 
suing its work for little children. 

“Let us with a generous whole-hearted purpose 
give ourselves to the various forms of service which 
are closely allied to our profession and with a faith 
and consecration that shall measure up to the needs 
of the hour. 

“Let us rejoice that in the everyday service for 
childhood, home, and community, we can enlist 
all that we possess of aspiration and idealism.”’ 

When we learned of the fine progress made in 
Sévres by the establishment of a training center, 
we were rejoiced, and when the letter from Mlle. 
Amieux was read at our annual meeting in Louis- 
ville in the spring of 1922, the desire to come in 


closer touch with your work led to the formation 
of a committee which has made it possible for the 
group here today to bring you greetings from your 
friends and co-workers united in spirit and aspira- 
tion, even though separated by distance and some- 
what by language, although we hope the time may 
come when each can speak to the other in her own 
beloved tongue. 

We bring especially to the graduating class of 
young women the congratulations and best wishes 
from many of your unknown friends and also from 
those who are here today and whom we hope you 
will now number among your known friends. 

Perhaps no more fitting close could be made 
to the message I have tried to convey to you than 
a brief quotation from the letter of Mlle. Amieux 
to which I have already referred as having been 
read at our Louisville meeting. She says: “We 
shall be very happy if an exchange of ideas and 
later an exchange of students might be established 
between you in America and us in France. And 
it is our hope that any experiments on behalf of: 
our children that we are able to make here may also 
be of use some day to the children of America.” 

We echo the sentiments of Mlle. Amieux and 
shall welcome with delight such an interchange, 
and it would undoubtedly prove of mutual advan- 
tage to share experiences and exchange students, 
and thus forge one more link in the chain that 
binds us all together and which undoubtedly will 
eventually lead to a fuller realization of that great 
ideal of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God which may help these little children of to- 
day to become the great and strong citizens of the 
future, who will replace the destructive forces of 
the past years with a great constructive force for 
good, that war with its horrors may be abolished, 
and lasting international relationship may be’ estab- 
lished which nothing in the future can break or mar. 

We extend to you in the name of the larger 
group we represent our loyal and steadfast friend- 
ship and comradeship. 

Miss Laws then read the following: 


Message from Miss Lucy Wheelock 

‘‘\ great ocean separates France from America, 
but it is an ocean of friendship. Its waves sweep 
friendly thoughts from shore to shore. America 
and France are at one in their belief in the high 
ideals which should rule in national life. We know 
that the soul of the race is nourished in child- 
hood. Therefore we believe that the training which 
shapes the unconquerable soul and the indomitable 
will must be begun early. The Child Garden 
gives the best means of development of these ele- 
ments of character which we see in national life. 

“We rejoice that France has begun this system 
of child culture. We are glad to share in the grad- 
uation exercises of the first class of teachers for 
this great work. We send our good wishes to the 
teachers who are to help to build a new France 
through the coming generation. 

“We congratulate you on your achievement 
and hope for renewed and permanent good will 
between our two great countries in our common 
interest in the cause of childhood.” 
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A Choice List of Victor Records Hor 
Kindergarten and Hirst Grade 


Rhythms 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air de Ballet 
Waltzes 1, 2 and g (Brahms) i 18840 


Rhythm Medleys No. 1 and No. 2 


Toa Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) March of the Tin Soldiers 88 
Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) Peasants’ Dance { ‘°°? 


Songs 
Mother Goose Songs 6 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin = 
Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song 86. 
Around the Christmas Tree (2) Little Christmas Shoes 5 i 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations ( Japanese, Dutch, French, etc.) 19038 a 
Sustrumental 


Mazurka (Chopin) 
Rock-a-bye, Baby (2) Sweet and Low (3) Lullaby 866 Bi nots 
Adeste Fideles (2) The First Nowell (3) Nazareth — 


18548 


Serenade (Moszkowski) 


Toy Symphony (Haydn) 


' 18974 
Stories 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears P 
Chicken Little 352602 
Three Little Pigs baa 
The Duel 18685 
Games 
Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 68 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Partner (3) The Muffin Man icin 
I See You 
Dance of Greeting si 
For suggestions for the classroom use of these and inmierahle other 


matchless records, see “Minsic Appreciation mith the Victrola for Children,” for 
sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Eduratinnal Department 


Victor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


MASTER'S VOICE” 
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The International Kindergarten Union 
By May Murray 


As a representative of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, | am most happy to bring greetings 
to France. This is a particularly interesting occa- 
sion to us for it is truly international. We rejoice 
that the little children of France and our little 
children of America are to have the same kind of 
kindergarten training which we believe is so well 
suited to their needs and their development. 

The International Kindergarten Union, or the 
I. K. U., as it is familiarly called, has grown rapidly 
during the past few years. Our slogan is, “Every 
kindergartner in the world an associate member 
of the I. K. U.,” and whereas a few years ago we 
had 350 individual associate members we now have 
nearly 1,700. We also have 145 Branches, num- 
bering from 9 to 9,000 members. These are found 
in China, Japan, England, Hawaii, and Canada, 
as well as in the states. Included among the 
Branches are 14 state associations, and the total 
membership representated is about 26,000. 

The scope of the work of the Union is wide and 
varied, as evidenced by our committees. In addi- 
tion to the Committee of Nineteen, of which Miss 
Laws, its chairman, has spoken, we have 23 other 
committees, working in the interest of Training, 
Supervision, Kindergarten Extension, Child Study, 
Literature, Games, Music, Legislation, State Organ- 
ization, and so on. 

Our conventions are held annually in different 
sections of the country, and to them are brought 
the best thought of the leading educators of the 
day. 

We extend our warmest congratulations to the 
graduates and we hope that some day you will 
form an association and join our!. K. U. as a Branch, 
or if not as a Branch, at least that you will come 
to us as associate members. We will welcome you 
heartily for we believe that it is through such strong 
support and loyal co-operation that the standards 
of the kindergarten and the kindergarten training 
schools will be maintained and the education of 
little children continue to be carried on for their 
best good. 

We greet all our sister kindergartners of France 
with hearty and most cordial feelings of kinder- 
garten kinship. 


The Jardin d’Enfants Unit in France* 
By Mademoiselle Amieux, Directrice de l’'Ecole Normale 
Superiéure de Sévres 

In the autumn of 1917, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 
Director of Kindergartens of New York City, 
arrived in France accompanied by a group of Ameri- 
can kindergartners and friends of the kindergarten 
system. At that time when our civil and military 
population was being decimated day by day, these 
splendid women came to preserve for us our most 
cherished possession, our little children. 

The organization which Miss Curtis established 
and which she directed, with the assistance of Miss 
Mary Moore Orr, was called the Jardin d’Enfants 


*Translated by Katherine Martin Cerf, Associate Director of the Jardin 
«Enfants Unit. 
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Court Yard at the Normal School 


Unit. This Unit first took care of refugee children. 
The work was carried on until July, 1919, in co- 
operation with the American Red Cross, the Franco- 
American Committee for the Protection of the 
Children of the Frontier, and the South of France 
Relief Association of Montreal. After the armistice 
the Jardin d’Enfants Unit began to take care of 
the children living in the devastated regions and 
little by little concentrated all its efforts upon those 
children. 

Exactly where were these efforts applied? My 
time is too limited for me to tell you. Suffice it to 
say that wherever I have placed an American flag 
upon this map of France, there the flag of the Jardin 
d’Enfarits has floated. Suffice it to say that 
wherever this flag floated, there hardships were 
alleviated, parents heartened, children saved,— 
twenty-five thousand children who learned to know 
and to love this flag. Exactly what were these 
efforts? Again my time is too limited for me to 
describe them to you adequately. But as an 
example, here is the marvelous story of Liévin, 
Liévin which many of you will visit in a few days. 
Picture to yourself the ruins of this important 
center after the armistice: homes destroyed; roads 
obliterated; here and there a few miserable shacks; 
bare trunks of trees still standing, but blackened 
and lashed by poison gas and shells; no verdure, 
no birds; all nature in mourning. 

Miss Curtis and her staff arrived in Liévin on 
July 10, 1919. On August 24, the children were 
gathered together to sing the songs of our people; 
a military band played its gayest airs; refreshments 
were served to all who came from the surrounding 
country-side, men and women who could scarcely 
believe their eyes and ears. On the 24th and 25th 
of December of that year a superb Christmas tree 
electrically lighted by means of generators installed 
in the Jardin d’Enfants camions shone upon a 
group of several hundred children and their parents 
to whom toys and clothes were distributed. On 
July 4, 1920, the Jardin d’Enfants celebrated Amer- 
ica’s national holiday and at the same time paid 
tribute to the mothers of France. Fach mother 
received a flowering geranium in token of America’s 
appreciation of the courage and endurance of the 
mothers and children of our devastated regions. 
In the meantime four comfortable barracks were 
being built to house the Jardin d’Enfants, the 
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S' NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


that will reach youthful hearts 


OR CHRISTMAS give your boy 
| ee girl the joyful companionship 

of St. Nicholas. It isa gift that 
will reach their delighted hearts. 


St. Nicholas is one of the most 
beautiful and entertaining period- 
icals published for young people. 
Month after month it comes to them, 
teeming with features that inspire 
the budding imagination: absorbing 
stories; helpful, instructive articles; 
historical sketches; discussion of cur- 
rent topics. Profusely illustrated 
from cover to cover, its every page 
sparkles with interest. 


You will be thankful for the whole- 
some influence of St. Nicholas when 
your boy and girl grow to manhood 
and womanhood. St. Nicholas teaches 


them how to live. It stirs youthful 
ambition and develops character. 
It gives them the right start in life. 
It provides the wholesome, clean en- 
tertainment you would want your 
boy or girl to have at the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives. 


Special Christmas Offer 
To make it easy for your family 
to enjoy the delights of St. Nicholas, 
we make this offer: Twelve monthly 
issues of St. Nicholas with. one book 
of your own choice, all for $5.00. 
The coupon below, properly filled 
out, brings the book, the first num- 
ber of St. Nicholas, and a beautiful 
Christmas Gift Card. Send it in to- 
day so all may arrive before Christ- 
mas Eve. 


COUP ON Subscription Dept. C. 


Enclosed is $5.00. Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and the book checked below, to 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Check the book wanted) 
C] The Pussy Cat Princess 
() The Complete Radio Book 


Driftwood 
() Biography of a Silver Fox 


(1 The Crimson Sweater 
() The Fortunes of the Indies 


O Curly of Circle Bar 


(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4.00 ) 
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Mile. Amieux and the Graduating Class at Sevres (The man is a teacher of drawing in the school) 


library, the manual training class, and the staff. 
The square court inclosed by these buildings was 
transformed into a flower-bordered lawn. It was 
the first and is today the loveliest garden in Liévin. 
In a large field edged by dead trees a tent was set 
up and a playgound established. There boys and 
girls were kept happily occupied every day with 
manual training, physical exercises, and games. 
And to this spot they still come, an eager, confident 
crowd. It is enough to watch them look at and 
greet Miss Curtis and Miss Orr to understand the 
bonds of affection and gratitude which exist between 
them. 

This is but an example among many. Wherever 
our American friends passed we see the same results, 
Jardins d’Enfants, playgrounds, workshops, libraries. 
They passed, caring for the sick and the well, visiting 
in the families, advising with the mothers, fetching 
in their camions the children who lived at a distance 
from the centers, bringing well-being, sweetness, 
and hope, restoring to the children the love of work 
and good habits, co-operating always with the 
local authorities, never intruding, disappearing dis- 
cretely the moment that the regular schools were 
re-established, giving material to some of the most 
promising of the Ecoles Maternelles, gradually 
introducing young French girls who helped the 
American kindergartners and little by little took 
their places. There are several of these young 
girls here today who could tell us how happy and 
proud they are to be the modest collaborators of 
Miss Curtis and Miss Orr. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 
upon service such as this. Nevertheless I cannot 
resist the temptation to dwell upon this kindness, 
this delicacy, this forethought, this unselfishness 
and courage. Can I refrain from telling you that 
Miss Curtis crossed the ocean twenty times, regard- 
less of torpedoes, mines, and fatigue? Can I pass 
“over in silence the benevolent devotion of Miss 
Orr and the enthusiasm of these young American 
kindergartners who came to care for our children 
while their brothers defended our soil? Can I let 


one cannot comment. 


you forget the propaganda spread throughout the 
United States by the Committee of the Jardin 
d’Enfants and the International Kindergarten 
Union? You will be interested to know that forty- 
one states of the Union answered the appeal and 
generously provided the funds which Miss Curtis has 
used and will continue to use so wisely and so well. 

But all is not yet said. Before leaving us, Miss 
Curtis in the name of the Jardin d’Enfants Unit 
has asked the city of Liévin to accept the gift of a 
completely organized Community Center. This 
Center, comprising a Jardin d’Enfants, a library, 
a social hall, gardens, and a playgound, is to face 
the heights of Notre Dame de Lorette and Saint 
Eloi, heights now consecrated to the memory of 
the dead. The plans have been drawn by a French 
architect; the work will be done by French work- 
men. A committee of the citizens of Liévin will 
assume the responsibility for this work and the 
management of the Community Center when the 
Jardin d’Enfants withdraws. So you see this organ- 
ization which came to help us during the war stays 
by our side in time of peace; assistance intended 
to be temporary becomes permanent. 

One word more is necessary. Miss Curtis has 
devoted many years of her life to the development 
of the American kindergarten. Having perfect faith 
in kindergarten methods she wished to strengthen 
the current of public opinion in their favor through- 
out France, and to that end she organized as early 
as April, 1919, expositions of material and gave 
demonstrations of the methods. She visited some 
of the few kindergartens we possessed and took 
cognizance of the difficulties which have been met 
by the apostles of the Jardin d’Enfants in France, 
Madame Chevalier, Mesdemoiselles Babut and 
Monod, Madame Herti, Mademoiselle Fanta, and 
their first students. She resolved to help the cause 
materially and morally. Whereupon she gave Jardin 
d’Enfants supplies to those Ecoles Maternelles 
desirous of them and founded scholarships for 
gifted young women who had chosen the career of 
kindergartners. In 1920 she met Monsieur 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


LITTLE MISSY 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Picture Jacket and Illustrations in Colors by F. LILEY YounG. Price, $1.50. 


LITTLE MISSY is the delightful story, told by herself, of a little girl on a 
Southern plantation, and a faithful picture of the happy childhood of many a ‘‘Little 
Missy.’ Many of the characters are drawn from life, and many of the incidents 
are based upon fact. The whole book is true to the spirit and customs of the 
period which it portrays, and Little Missy herself is a typical Southern child, warm- 
hearted, impulsive and generous. Miss Lindsay, in the very front rank of all writers 


for little people, is a Southern lady, and tells the story with sympathetic charm. 
For children from seven to ten. 


Y 


LITTLE MISS 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 


A Book for Little Readers 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.50. 


The wonderful genius of Maud Lindsay as a writer for the young is apparent in every line of 
this book for children from five to seven, and good reading for any one. ‘‘The big road’’ is the 
Southern term for the highway leading to town, and little Bobby and his kind father and mother, who 
leave the city for a home in the country, find that it constantly leads to a delightful acquaintance 
with nature and to very pleasant friendships. Very popular in schools as well as homes. 


A STORY GARDEN =6STORY-TELLER 


For Little Children | }| ASTORY GARDEN | hh e STORY-TELLER For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY Little Children By MAUD LINDSAY 


This book takes its name from the 
wandering minstrel or ‘‘Story-teller’’ 
of the Middle Ages, who, from palace 
to cottage, was the most welcome of 
all guestsin the opinion ofthe children. 
So is this book most welcome among 
books for younger boys and girls. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES 
By ELEANOR SMITH j 


Music by Author. Illustrations in colors. All-around picture jacket in colors. 


Illustrated, $1.25 

The stories are addressed to the | 

very youngest readers, and unlike 

many ‘‘simple’’ stories, which are 

merely pretty little nothings, Miss 

Lindsay's have point and truth that 
the young child can understand. 


a 


Quarto, $1.50 

This is a book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and 
mothers. It is designed especially to help the large numbers of little children apparently without musical 
gifts—the so-called ‘‘monotones” and‘the musically dependent. Not only will ‘‘Song Devices and 
Jingles’ appeal to all children by the freshness of its material and the variety of its contents, but by its 
groups of dialogues, rhythmic games with jingling tunes to accompany strongly accented action, street- 


cries holding the interest while teaching typical intervals, and tiny songs with suggestive texts will be 
of the greatest benefit to those who cannot sing, or can sing only with help. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.50 
The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with 
the melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kinder- 
garten grades, and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 
FINGER PLAYS, with music, IHlustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, $1. 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Hlustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


ELEANOR SMITH 
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Honnorat, Minister of Instruction Publique, Mon- 
sieur Bellin and Monsieur Lapie, directors of general 
education, in order to set before them the results 
of the work done by the Jardin d’Enfants Unit. 
Her efforts added to ours greatly facilitated the 
creation of the Jardin d’Enfants here in the Lycée 
at Sévres and the establishment of the training 
class in 1921. The members of the first graduating 
class are here today, glad to greet Miss Curtis and 
to assure her of their heartfelt devotion to a task 
which is already dear to them. 
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Dear American friends, who came to us for a 
war work, which you have continued in peace times, 
for a work which was to last but a little moment 
but which you have rendered permanent, be proud 
and rejoice. Dear Miss Curtis, dear Miss Orr, I 
am sure you will leave a little corner of your hearts 
on the soil of France. Accept the best part of our 
hearts. All of you, dear American friends, present 
and absent, who through the Jardin d’Enfants 
Unit have worked so well for France, in the name of 
France, I thank you. 


The Collegiate Normal School at Sevres 
Translation of sketch by Mile. Amieux 


TH E Collegiate Normal School at Sévres occupies 

the buildings of the long-established Royal 
Manufactory of Porcelain, transferred in 1756 from 
the Chateau of Vincennes to Sévres, on the property 
of Lulli, the famous musician. 

After 1870 the manufactory went into new 
quarters, and the original buildings remained unused 
for some ten years, but in 1881, secondary instruction 
for girls being established by law in France, the 
old building, restored and made more modern, 
became the school (the only one of its kind in the 
whole country) where, thanks to eminent teachers, 
there have congregated, from that time, generations 
of young women who plan to consecrate themselves 
to teaching in the lycées* and other institutions of 
secondary instruction established in every district 
of France. 

Having as a background the wooded hills of 


Meudon, the Collegiate Normal School stands out 
clearly against the verdure of the Bruyéres woods. 
Its main building, with its imposing entrance, its 
tower clock, and its delicately constructed bell 
tower, faces a beautiful avenue of horse-chestnut 
trees and the Saint Cloud woods, situated upon the 
opposite hill. It is thus placed in the very heart of 
an extensive grove. , 

The students, admitted on the basis of com- 
petitive examination, remain at the Collegiate Nor- 
mal School as resident students for a period of three 
years. Library, study halls, well-equipped labora- 
tories, dormitory rooms which the students may 
decorate and arrange as they wish, a campus shaded 
by century-old trees where the students may be 
free from the concerns of the class-room, and where 


*Lycée: There is no exact translation in English. It is an educational 
department of a grade between high school and college, supported by the state. 


By MATTIE DALTON 


NDER the title, “Talks to Young Teachers,” Miss Mattie 
Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has con- 
tributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling 
young teacher. Her understanding comes from actual experience; the 
value of her “ Little Talks” has been thoroughly demonstrated in the 


=< institute field, and in summer training schools for teachers. 


In these articles, the author scientifically studies the subject-matter contained in the elementary 


school curriculum. 


She presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the 
preparation, and the presentation of lesson assignments in a very attractive way. 


Some of the articles 


have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the relation of the school to 
the community, and the possibilities of the teaching position. 


Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Both the subject-matter and the arrangement 


and presentation entitle these articles to high rank among professional publications. 


Full Cloth, 256 pages 


GEO. COLVIN, State Superintendent of Kentucky. 
Price, $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 
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they may work in the summer,—all this constitutes 
the harmonious setting of a place admirably adapted 
to the cultural development of these ‘‘Sévriennes,”’t 
who will consecrate themselves to bringing out and 
directing the tastes and abilities of adolescents of 
from twelve toseventeen years of age. 

But today the old factory no longer shelters 
only the future teachers of secondary classes. Since 
1919, the date upon which Mlle. Amieux was called 
to the directoress-ship of the Collegiate Normal 
School of Sévres, other departments have developed. 

There was, at first, in 1920, the creation of a 
lycée, annexed to the normal school, and serving as 
a training school for the “‘Sévriennes.”’” Introduced 
to the scientific phases of their work in a different 
place and under changed conditions by the direct- 
ors of their department of instruction, the students 
are thus able to add to their theoretical knowledge 
that they may acquire a practical preparation. Dur- 
ing the third year of their stay at the normal school, 
the students visit classes held at the annexed lycée 
by teachers especially chosen to instruct these stu- 
dents in the most approved methods of education; 
the students themselves then undertake practice- 
teaching for several weeks. 

This lycée annexed to the Collegiate Normal 
School has an enrollment of three hundred pupils at 
the present time. It not only includes five classes 
of high school grade attended by girls from twelve to 
seventeen years of age, but it also receives into its 
kindergartenf little tots of three, and pupils from six 
to twelve years of age, who passon through graded 
classes conducted by expert teachers. 

The development of these educators, kindergart- 
ners, and grade teachers was one of the constant 
problems of the Directress of the Collegiate Normal 
School. And that is why, in October, 1922, and at 
the Sévres School, there was organized a ‘‘Center 
for the Preparation of Kindergartners and Teachers 
Teaching in the Primary Classes of Girls’ Schools.’’t 

This preparation requires two years of study. In 
character, it is at one and the same time theoret- 
ical and practical. Theoretical, because by this 
preparation the future kindergartners and teachers 
develop ability through their own efforts, enrich 
their knowledge, read up on their profession, famil- 
iarize themselves with the modern ideas of educators 
of Europe and America who have reformed child 
psychology and pedagogy; practical, too, because 
the courses which the students pursue are held only 
in the afternoon, most of their mornings being 
devoted to obligatory phases of their probationary 
work, which they perform either in the kindergarten 
and in the primary classes of the lycée at Sévres, 
or in other lycées of Paris and Versailles. 

In July, 1923, there was held for the first time 
an official examination which will henceforth permit 
kindergartners and grade teachers, who plan event- 
ually to teach in any of the lycées of France, to enter 
on a competitive basis. 

This, then, is the very modern and ‘complete 
organization which this old edifice of the time of 


tSévriennes: Female citizen of Sevres; here means specifically student in this 
normal school. 


tThis expression covers the French meaning. 


Wit: THIS Aluminum double boiler and collaps- 
ible Sterno Stove you can cook regular meals ina 
second. No smell, dirt, smoke. Takes up little 
room—everything nests inside of double boiler. 
Splendid for giving cooking lessons in class; for:pupils to 
make their own lunch on stormy days. 
Use the stove for making candy, heating flatirons, curling 
irons, washing lingerie. A necessity for bedroom and sick- 
room emergencies. 
Save 75 Cents NOW! The regular low price for this com- 
bination is $2.25. As a special introductory offer, we willfsell 
it for $1.50—a direct saving of 75c over the regular low price. 
Send this Ad. and $1.50 to STERNO CORP., 9 East — 
37th Street, m. City, Dept. 84, and we will send this 
combination prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money le ‘ 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘An answer to the universal plea of childhood’’—-providing 
for children of three to eight years new stories of intense inter- 
est, based on a carefully-considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in groups with con- 
trasting treatment and continuity of theme. 

‘*Another Story’’—and still another—can be told to enter- 
tain and interest without diverting the train of thought. The 
first story appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on experi- 
ence, the second to his reasoning powers, while the third is fan- 
ciful and is especially designed to stimulate the imagination. 


Cloth, 335 pages. Price, $1.75 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for children, each 
adapted for the immediate use, without change, of the story 
teller. It is a graded collection, offering to children and parents 
a course in stories that will result in mental and moral training. 
It represents the best writing for children in stories by such au- 
thors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden, and many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers Practice Book 


1 Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
has been to them in their daily school work. 
It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 


containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary boék pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 


Louis XV and Madame de Pom- 
padour shelters today. With but 
a glance any visitor may grasp 
both its unity and diversity. 
Amidst these harmonious and 
simple surroundings and under a 
unique system of direction, there 
live and develop, on the one hand, 
very small children from three to 
six years of age, little girls from six 
to twelve, girls of the adolescent 
period of from twelve to seventeen ; 
and on the other hand, future 
educators who will teach, some in 
the secondary classes, others in 
the primary classes of the lycée, 
and others in the kindergartens. 

This is a picture, in outline, of 
an entire community in its full 
vigor of growth,—a real institution 
for the education of young women, 
—in which the legitimate concern 
of personal culture never permits 
one to forget the rdle which these 
children and these young girls will 
have to play in life. 


News Items 


Hartford Froebel Club 

THE season’s program for the 
Hartford (Ct.) Froebel Club offers 
a wide range of subjects and activ- 
ities. Beginning with a sqcial in 
September, the monthly meetings 
continue as follows: October, 
Applications of Educational Meas- 
urements to the Kindergarten and 
Lower Primary Grades, by Dr. 
Gambrill, Yale University; No- 
vember, Project Work, by Lolia 
Littlehales, New Britain; Decem- 
ber, Christmas Talk, with music, 
by Lucy Wheelock; January, 


Report of Summer School at 
Wellesley, by Louise Smith, Hart- 


ford; February, Visit to Mrs. 
Batchelder’s Studio; March (to 
be announced); April, Nature 


Talk, by Fannie A. Stebbins, 
Springfield; May, Club luncheon 
at Hartford Golf Club. 

The officers of the club this 
year are: President, Miss Anna 
W. Bullard; vice-president, Miss 
Edith L. Cook; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Jones; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Kath- 
erine R. Linke; treasurer, Miss 
Lottie M. Mahl. 
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Connecticut Valley Kindergar- 
ten Association 


THE Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association was delight- 
fully entertained by the Bristol 
(Ct.) Kindergarten Club at its 
forty-first annual convention, 
October 6. A hearty welcome was 
extended to the association by the 
Bristol Superintendent of Schools, 
to which Miss Cora Crompton of 
Waterbury, president of the asso- 
ciation, responded. The Bristol 
High School Glee Club furnished 
music at the morning session and 
an organ recital was given in the 
Congregational Church by Mrs. 
Louis L. Beach just before the 
afternoon session. Following a 
dinner, served in the church 
Parish House, the visitors were 
given an automobile ride around 
the city. 

The two speakers of the day 
were Miss Alice Thorn, Teachers 
College, on Music in the Kinder- 
garten and First Grade, and Dr. 
Watson of Boston, on Mental 
Hygiene. 

The meeting was attended by 
members of the association from 
Florence, Holyoke, and Spring- 
field, Mass., and from Hartford, 
New Britain, Waterbury, New 
Haven, and Bridgeport, Ct. 


BS 


New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation 

THE New York Kindergarten 
Association opened its’ kinder- 
gartens this year on September 10. 

The first teachers’ meeting was 
held September 11 to discuss plans 
for the year. Mr. Henry W. 
Geiger of New York will give a 
course in singing to the teachers. 
The work pursued in this course 
includes two main features: First, 
the adjustment of the vocal 
mechanism for speech and song; 
second, the singing of curriculum 
songs for children of kindergarten 
age. Some children’s singing 
games are used and recreational 
folk singing is indulged in at will. 

A course in Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics by Miss Margaret Heaton, 
Director of the New York School 
of Eurhythmics, will follow the 
course in singing. She will have 
demonstration classes with chil- 
dren of kindergarten age, so that 
the teachers may be helped to 
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Action Poems and Plays 
For Children 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


‘THs is not the usual type of play with individual acting 
parts; instead it is so prepared that no time may be lost 


while the performers are memo- 
ACTION POEMS 


rizing lines. The story in each 
And For 


one of these action poems is given 
by a reader, who may be provided 
with the manuscript, and thus the 
performers have only to obtain 
their costumes and be rehearsed 
for a series of tableaux. The 
author, in addition to being a 
skilled writer of children’s stories 
and verses, has had wide experi- 
ence with young people in dra- 
matic work. Her book is born of 
a knowledge of this particular 
field, and the need constantly 
encountered for entertainments 
for special occasions where the 
time is brief. 

Full directions for costuming and staging accompany each . 
play. 169 pages, 30 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK. 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


A new method—combining word and sentence building, 
spelling and first steps in reading— 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


An outfit consisting of thirty-two wooden blocks, one inch square, printed six sides, 
with words and letters of the alphabet, one word or one letter on each surface of each 
block; and two half blocks bearing punctuation marks. Each block ‘‘rotates’’ so that 
with a combination of three or four blocks a great variety of sentences is formed by 
rotating or turning one or more blocks to different positions. ‘The vocabulary totals 
150 of the simplest words used in teaching reading, includes every part of speech and 
makes use of every letter of the alphabet. 


Price, per box, $0.60. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


WILL MAKE 
Your Christmas Merrier 


T HESE FIVE VOI.UMES will make your Christmas merrier be- 
cause they promise a happier year ahead. They help you. They 
put more joy into your work. They equip you to do better work. 


You cannot shut your eyes to the wonderful help these volumes 
give you because they bear the endorsement of the most prominent 
people in the teaching world. Read what these leaders say, and be 
guided by their experience and judgment. 


Unqualified Approval 


Luella A. Palmer, Director 
of Kindergartens, New 
York City— 


* The very best of their 
kind. 


N. Louise Roethgen, Adel- 
phi College, Brooklyn, 


“A most useful set of 
books for Kindergartners.” 


Mary Boomer Page, Director, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege. Chicago— 


“U nguestionably worth while to put such books in the 
hands of teachers.’ 


Sarah A. Marble, Kindergarten Director, Worcester, 

“T should be glad to rec- 
ommend The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour series very 
highly.” 


Philander P. Claxton, Uni- 
versity of Alabama— 
‘Helpful to professional 
Kindergartners and Pri- 
mary Teachers.’ 


AnnaW.Williams, Director 
of Kindergartens, Phila- 
delphia— 

‘* There is nothing on the 
market as desirable as these 
most artistic volumes.”’ 


Edna Dean Baker, Presi- 
dent, Nationa! Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary Col- 
lege, Chicago— 

undoubted value.”’ 


Catharine R. Watkins, Di- 
rector of Kindergartens, 
Washington, D. C.— 

should be glad to have 
my Kindergartners own a set One volume helps _ fill 
of these books.” your program by giving 

hundreds of games and oc- 
cupations. Another holds 
tested stories your pupils will love. A third gives fascinating talks on everyday objects. Then there isa 

volume of talks and advice on child training that does much to smooth the way of teaching. Last is a 

book of songs and singing games, with music, that are proven favorites of hundreds of kindergartens. 
And remember above all things that this material is practical, for these volumes are edited by a real 

authority—Lucy E. Wheelock, head of The Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners. You should see 
these books for yourself, and we will be glad to send them to you without its costing you a cent. 


Send No Money amine. If they are not just what you want, return them within aweek at our ex- 


pense. Butif you find they will help you as they have helped so many other teachers, send us $2.50 
and then pay $2.00 per month for five months, or else send $11.88 in full payment. Send the coupon 
in today to HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Judge for Yourself 


Look over the contents of 
these books and you will be 
quick to see why you need 
them on your table where 
you can refer to them at 
any time you need counsel 
and advice. 


Just clip the coupon below and mail it to us. Then we send you the books to ex- 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis- 
factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 
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FOR THE STORY TELLER 


STORY TELLING AND STORIES TO TELL 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital interest to everyone who 
tells stories. It is a working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for mothers, - apt ec the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. hgiee a new system of story telling as related to 
child psychology. It will much to make the story hour more entertain- 
ing and more thoroughly educational than it has ever been before. 


Cloth. 260 Pages. Price $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


apply the work in their own kin- 
dergartens. 

After the business meeting an 
informal reception was held to 
welcome Miss Julia Locke Frame, 
who returned for the third year 


-in the capacity of supervisor, and 


also the newly appointed teachers. 
The more recent additions to the 
teaching force of the Kindergarten 
Association are Miss Beatrice M. 
Payne of Bridgeport, Ct.; Miss 
Mary E. Neill of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Marjorie Parfitt of 
Holyoke, Mass.; and Miss Helen 
Walworth of New Rochelle. 


ZN 


San Francisco State Teachers’ 


College 
Summer Session Kindergarten Course: 
THE San _ Francisco State 


Teachers’ College secured the serv- 
ices of Miss Mary E. Ely, a well- 
known kindergarten specialist, for 
the course in kindergarten educa- 
tion during the summer school 
this year. 

Miss Ely was assisted by Miss. 
Hilda Holmes, who interpreted 
the significant bearings of psy- 
chology and biology upon child-. 
hood education, and Miss Nina 
Kenagy, who conducted the: 
demonstration kindergarten. 

The kindergarten was in session: 
from 9 to 11 o’clock. Thé child’s. 
behavior or his reactions in this. 
kindergarten situation, both to. 
materials and to other children; 
the teacher’s procedure relative to- 
his behavior, and the kindergarten 
curriculum were the basis for dis- 
cussion and interpretation in both: 
the kindergarten observation and’ 
kindergarten psychology con- 
ferences. 

The outline of the course was as. 
follows: 


I. The Modern Kindergarten, Miss. 
Mary E. Ely. 

Topics of Discussions: 1. 
Everyday problems which arise 
in conducting a kindergarten. 2. 
Study of the individual child. 
3. Classification of types as to 
interest and energies. 4. How 
records should be kept of children’s 
progress. 5. The selection « of 
materials for work and play. ° 6. 
The making of the curriculum by 
the teacher and the children. 
7. The reaction in a situation and’ 
the teacher’s standards. 8. The 
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play experiences and their rela- 
tion to language, story dramati- 
zation and graphic expression. 
9. The necessity of checking up 
the daily program. 


Il. Processes of Learning, Miss 
Hilda Holmes. 

1. Discussion of psychological 
bases of points observed during 
the morning: a. Individual chil- 
dren; b. Children’s reactions to 
materials and to other individuals. 
2. Processes of learning: habit, 
memorizing, constructive thinking, 
emotional feeling or application. 
3. Learning by external compul- 
sion versus the drive. 4. Stimuli 
to the forces of learning. 

New Bureau of Education 

Publications 

AMONG the new publications 
issued by the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., with which 
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every kindergartner and primary 
grade teacher should be familiar, 
are the following: Educational 
Hygiene, by Willard S. Small 
(Bulletin, 1923, No. 33); Pre- 
First Grade Training, by. William 
Thomas Root (address given 
before International Kindergarten 
Union, Pittsburgh); Some Exper- 
tments in Pre-School Education, 
by Nina C. Vandewalker (reprint 
from School Life); The Kinder- 
garten and Health, by Arnold Gesell 
and Julia Wade Abbot (Health 
Education, No. 14); References 
on Pre-School and Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, compiled by 
Nina C. Vandewalker and Harriet 
E. Howard (a valuable bibliog- 
raphy covering general references, 
and books and articles on pre- 
school education, and on the newer 
phases of work with which both 
kindergarten and primary teachers 
should be familiar). 


Book Notices 


HoOuGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 


Boston. 


THE FILipIno TwINns. 
Fitch Perkins. 
the author. 
The world family of twins has 

been enlarged again this year by 

the addition of Ramon and Rita, 
children of a poor rice farmer and 
fisherman, who lived near Manila. 

Their daily life was that of the 

country, but they had some 

unusual experiences for they were 
on a raft during a typhoon and 
rescued by a passing steamer. 

Mrs. Perkins is always in full 
sympathy with child life, wherever 
it may be found, and her stories 
of the twins of various countries 
have proved very popular and 
instructive. 


By Lucy 
Illustrated by 


A LittLE SINGING BiRD. By 
Lucy M._ Blanchard. Iilus- 
trated by Katherine G. Healey. 


Mrs. Blanchard is known by 
an earlier volume, Chico, which 
told a delightful story of happy 
children, and this new book has 
the same spirit. The figures in 


the story are two little Italian 
children of Naples and a canary, 
which brings not only joy but 
fame to its owners. 


Story oF NANcy HANKS. 
Ethel Calvert Phillips. 
trated by Kleber Hall. 


Stories associated with the life 
of Abraham Lincoln are always 
welcomed, and this one goes back 
to the childhood of his mother, 
telling of her long journey with 
her family from Virginia across 
the mountains to the new settle- 
ment in Kentucky. As this was 
more than a hundred years ago, 
it gives a picture of childhood in 
the early days of the last century, 
of the life in the wilderness, and of 
adventures among the Indians. 


Py 
Illus- 


A Boy OF THE LOsT CRUSADE. 
By Agnes Danforth Hewes. 
Illustrated by Gustaf Henggren. 


The author of this stirring story 
has lived in Syria, and is familiar 
with the setting of that dramatic 
adventure of the Middle Ages 
known as the Children’s Crusade. 
The story tells of a little French 
boy who starts out to find his 
father who, a few years before, 
had gone to fight the Saracens. 
He falls into the hands of a Syrian 
shepherd and lives there many 
years. At last he meets his father 
and joins the French army. The 
story is told in a way that will 


Hew Words, Tew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The 
«supreme wii Get the 
Au thority, ae” 


a Few Samples: * 
Esthonia 


sippio Ruthene 

? aerograph askari broadcast @ 

= Blue Cross cyper agrimotor ¥ 
m rotogravure _ stellite Devil Dog 
@ Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
% mysteryship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 
affectivity Swaraj photostat 

mud gun realtor overhead | 


megabar soviet 


Vi Is this Storehouse 
4 of Information 


2700 pages 
6000 illustrations WE 
407,000 words and phrases Niet 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. -_ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


Serving You? 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U.S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 
53 to 12, which was the entire surplus 
stock of one of the largest U. S. Gov- 
ernment shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed 100 per 
cent solid leather, color dark tan, 
bellows tongue, dirt and water proof. 
The actual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery, or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we will 
cheerfully refund your money prompt- 
ly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING 
CARE than your teeth, and with as much 
regularity. Don’t let your eyes grow red, 
weak, and lusterless—keep them lubricated. 
Apply Murine Eye Remedy freely and 
enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smart- 
ing—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book-of the F.ve 
free. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 


page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Metheds which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congental postions and better 
JB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. eatalegue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspendcuce School, Gept. 48, Springfield, Mass 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of hducation io 
the principal fend tor ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
Diackbo rds, siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs. dividers, 
polluters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured onty by the 
NEW YORK GILICAT.j. BOOK SLATECO, 


90-32-24 Vewey New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
rofessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
leading colleges. 


Acedemic and Preparstery, al, Com- 
wersiel, Hormel and Civil 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 


bring the thirteenth century 
vividly before the children of 
today. 


THE Story oF A Bap Boy. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Illus- 
trated by Harold M. Brett. 


This new edition of an old 
favorite belongs to the series called 
The Riverside Bookshelf, which is 
intended to supply the best books 
for an ideal juvenile library. 
They are illustrated in color by 
noted artists and are most attract- 
ive in every way. Boys, and girls 
too, will be proud to own such 
good editions of some of the chil- 
dren’s classics. 


MACMILLAN CcMPANY, New York 


CHARLIE AND His Puppy BINGo. 
By Helen Hill and Violet Max- 
well. Illustrated by the authors. 


This second book of Charlie 
stories has been written to meet 
the demand from mothers for 
another story for very little chil- 
dren along the line of the earlier 
one called Charlie and His Kitten 
Topsy. Charlie is now five years 
old and the simple story of what 
came to him on his fifth birthday 
and what he did all through the 
year will hold the attention of 
children of his age. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 
Chicago 


CHEERFUL CHILDREN. A_ Book 
of Verses by Edmund Vance 
Cooke. Illustrated by Mae 
Herrick Scannell. 


The verses in this primary 
reader are selected from the 
volumes of Edmund Vance Cooke, 
with a few other poems added. 
They are selections which children 
enjoy hearing and it is felt that 
they may well form a part of 
school reading. 


TEENIE WEENIE LAND. By 
William Donahey and Effie E. 
Baker. Illustrated by William 
Donahey. 


Mr. Donahey is the creator of 
the Teenie Weenies, which figure 
in an earlier book, and here he 
continues the stories of these tiny 
folks that live down underneath 
the rosebush. The verses and 
stories tell all about the Shoe 
House, School Days, The Laundry, 


AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Is- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 
First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 3 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 
ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
me ain a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. 


The habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: 


Health habits, personal habits, social- 
moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. A separate chart is included for each 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. . 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have appeared in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
lying the Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the First Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaching in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for 8 Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, — Work, and Phonetics, taught 
Dr. A. Campbell, Principal of our 

ormal Department. 

We have helped Rendreds of teachers 
secure more congental positions and better 


DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
860-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


Principal. 
The tome Correspondence Scheel, Dept. 580, Springfield, Macs. 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


and all the different members of 
the Teenie Weenie tribe. 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 


New York. 
STORIES FROM GREAT OPERAS. 
By J. Walker McSpadden. 


Illustrated in color. 


Tales of romance and daring 
which some of the greatest musical 
geniuses of the world have 
‘enshrined in deathless song,’’ are 
here retold simply as stories, for 
the benefit of those who may not 
hear the music, yet wish to know 
its meaning, and for those music 
lovers who, before the curtain 
rises, wish to have some knowl- 
edge of the foundation of the opera. 

‘“‘Here, then, is a sheaf of these 
immortal stories—set forth only 
as stories, with free interplay of 
imagination, so that the reader 
may forget the mere mechanics 
of the stage for the nonce, and 
follow far afield in the pleasant 
realms of romance.” 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By Sarah Elizabeth 
Dawes. Illustrated in color. 


The stories in this collection 
of Bible tales are told as closely 
to the Bible spirit as possible, 
without editorial note or comment. 
The author’s purpose is to interest 
the child in each theme and make 
him familiar with the heroes of 
the Bible and their adventures 
and eager to know more about 
them. She narrates in easy 
language the story of the Flood; 
the adventures of Abraham, Jacob, 
and Esau; Joseph and _ his 
brethren; Moses, Joshua, and 
other figures of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament stories are 
chiefly about Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, but tell something of the 
later life of Peter, Paul, and John. 


JAPANESE Fairy TALES. By 
William Elliot Griffis. IIlus- 
trated in color. 


More twenty stories, 
whimsical, fantastic, and humor- 
ous, revealing the spirit of old 
Japan, are here told by an author 
who has contributed several other 
collections of fairy stories from 
different lands. Some of these 
were told to the author and others 
were the result of observation. 
They give graphic pictures of 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
who have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 
have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members, and the 


their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical handwriting. We have made ft 
any part of the world to become in a few months an inspirational and successful leader 


arents of their pupils, by 
for any teacher in 
nm penmanship reform. 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read MUSCU- 
LAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of accomplishment in a few months. The course Is offered free to 
all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER METHOD TEXT BOOKS. 


Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited to write our 
nearest office for information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 2128 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


— = FAC R 


EAGLE PENG 
NEW YORK | 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 2ad 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad te 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books, for the following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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the manners and 


Japan. 


customs of 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN. 
N. McFee. Illustrated. 


The marvels of insect, bird, 
and animal life are so well shown 
by this story teller that one easily 
agrees that these little workers 
do things “far more wonderful 
than man.”” The Tunnel Builders 
are the moles and shrews; A Fam- 
ily of Rope Dancers tells about 
caterpillars; A Race of Telegraphers 
shows some of the curious habits 
of spiders, and so on. Children 
will gain much nature lore while 
enjoying these stories. 


By Inez 


Jo, THe LitTLeE MAcuINistT. By 
Johanna Spyri. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN. By Johanna 
Spyri. Translated by Louise 
Brooks. Illustrated in color. 


The author of Heidi has a 
warm place in the hearts of chil- 
dren, and her stories of simple 
Swiss mountain life are always 
welcomed. 

Little Joe is a log driver’s boy, 
who becomes inspired with a 
desire to be a machinist, and the 
story tells how his inventive skill 
was developed and his dream 


get up little entertainments for 
children. She knows children and 
has a delightful way of writing the 
kind of material which they can 
dramatize. These ‘‘action poems,” 
as they are called, are dramati- 
zations of old fairy tales or Mother 
Goose stories, and the verses are 
to be read by a “reader’’ while 
the children carry out the play in 
pantomime. This makes it pos- 
sible to produce the entertainment 
without the usual long time of 
preparation. Full directions for 
simple costuming and stage setting 
are given with each play. There 
are fifteen plays in the book, and 
all of them have been published 
and have been performed many 
times, so they have stood the test 
of actual use and have proved 
successful. 


Music Appreciation with the 
Victrola for Children is the title 
of a new book issued by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., which gives an organ- 
ized course for the teaching of 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


music appreciation in the elemen- 
tary grades. It includes the work 
for the first six grades, with 140 
lessons, illustrated by Victor 
records. The original book on 
Music Appreciation for Little Chil- 
dren, published earlier, is incor- 
porated in the new volume. 
Teachers will find here pratical 
discussions of the fundamentals 
of music appreciation and sug- 
gestions on organization and teach- 
ing, as well as the outline for 
definite lessons. 


Kindergartens for Social Uplift 
by Bessie Locke, Corresponding 
Secretary of the National Kinder- 
garten Association, is the title of 
a new leaflet published by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
cinnati, by permission of the 
National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York: The Association has issued 
a new leaflet on Americanization 
recently. 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


"ROO TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wo. RuFFer, Ph.D., Manager 


Our Reputation is National— 


Our Service is Unexcelled 


FREE REGISTRATION 


came true. 

A group of children figure in PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
the other story and the scene shifts uae chee a ee 
from one town to another along 
the banks of the Rhine. They 
are everyday boys and girls doing 
everyday things, and the spirit of 
friendliness, which is always 
uppermost in this author’s stories, 
pervades this book also. 


to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1924. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


ACTION POEMS AND PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. Illustrated by Anne 
Merriman Peck. 


Those who are familiar .with 
Miss Smith’s verses and stories 
will know how well fitted she is to 
prepare a group of plays which 
will meet the needs of teachers, 
parents, and others who wish to 


1886 1923 


National 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, Three-year course, Four-year 
degree course. Six dormitories on college grounds. School@decredited. Increas- 
ing demand for graduates. Thirty-seventh annual session. 


Second Semester starts January 28, 1924. 
For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Broadoaks 
An Outdoor Kindergarten Training School 


An Accredited Training School. Three-Year Course. 
Demonstration Kindergarten and Elementary Schoo! in 
connection with Training School. 

Homelike Students’ Residences. 


ADA MAE BROOKS, Director, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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